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Waiting Across Europe 


HIS being spring, about two or 
three hundred thousand Amer- 
icans, I suppose, have just been 
seasick, are seasick or about to 

be seasick on the Atlantic Ocean. Just 
how many there are doesn’t matter par- 
ticularly. Enough, anyway, to make the 
sound of the French language unfa- 
miliar on Paris streets and to double 
the price of lodgings in Switzerland. 
The riddle is not how many, but why. 

Why? Why? From London to Con- 
stantinople I kept asking that every one 
of the 365 days of last year. With as 
much chance as there is to get nervous 
prostration in Brooklyn, Dubuque or 
Fresno why do they cross three thou- 
sand miles of heaving ocean to get it? 
One in a thousand—like me—has to 
for a living. But the others choose it 
of their own accord. Why? 

No reflection, you understand, on the 
yntinent of culture and the birthplace 
of our civilization, and all that. Itisa 
great continent for those who are born 
there and don’t have to get there. They 
themselves understand this well enough. 
They usually stay where they are born 
in order to save trouble. We go there 
te look for it—and get it. 

If seasickness were all! There may 
have been a time, in the golden old age 
before the war, when it was. No visas 
then, no valuta or exchange, no hawk- 
eyed inspections of your baggage and 
you every time you crossed the street, 
no lightning calculations in eight fig- 
ures every time you bought a stamp or 
an orange or tipped a waiter, no census 
of your pocketbook written down on 
lengthy documents every eight hours on 
a railway—no madness, in short. But 
now! Most of the readers of these col- 
umns have all done some traveling in 
a certain little corner of Europe which 
made them observe that war is hell. 
Well, so is peace in Europe if you start 
any traveling. And if you want to 
know something of the nature of the 
European peace, if you want to know 
in other words how near to normal 
.urope is in 1924, just start crossing it. 

I have done so and I have suffered 
As all the possible ways of human suf- 
fering were endured in one trip I made 
and everything that can reasonably 
happen to anybody happened to me 
then, I can do no better by way of 
example than just to describe it. I had 
oihers like it. And so has everybody 
else who has stirred off the beaten 
tourist paths from the Place de l’Opera 
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Visas of the Bulgarian and Turkish 
governments on Mr. Peffer’s passport. 
Twenty-eight other visas decorated the 
document before he completed his jour- 
ney of a few hundred miles in Europe 


to Montmartre and Hyde Park to the 
Strand. So this is how I went from 
Vienna to Constantinople. 

I had innocently thought my troubles 
over when I got to Vienna. They had 
been enough. Having got myself mixed 
up in the environs of the Ruhr under 


the innocent impression that you get 
from London to Vienna by the ordinary 
express train, I got kicked off the train 
on the Belgian-German border because 
the German railway workers had struck 
against the French or something, and 
from there I made my way across Ger- 
many from waiting room to waiting 
room. Some people do cathedrals in 
Europe, some do art galleries and some 
do cabarets. I have done the railway 
station waiting rooms. In fact, the best 
thing I did in Europe was wait. Rail- 
way stations, passport offices, police 
registration bureaus,seven million other 
bureaus. Always wait. So I did the 
waiting rooms across Germany, going 
forward a few hours at a time in 
jammed local trains, until what should 
have been a thirty-six hours’ trip be- 
came four days and three nights with- 
out a wink of sleep except what could 
be got standing up in train corridors, 
without a wash and without any temper 
surviving. 


\ HEN I got to Vienna I thought 

my troubles were, in a way of 
speaking, over. I wanted to go to Con- 
stantinople, and in my innocence be- 
lieved all I had to do was go. I set 
the date of departure and just as an 
afterthought decided to get the neces- 
sary visas. I did not remain innocent 
long. Nobody does after he gets in- 
volved in visas—which is to say every- 
body who exvects to get anywhere in 
Europe. 

Time was in Europe as well as 
America when passports were associ- 
ated in people’s minds only with Rus- 
sian novels. Outside Russia they were 
not necessary. Other Europeans could 
travel about without them just as we 
did. Today it is impossible to go 
twelve hours in any direction from any 
point in Europe without at least one 
visa. A visa in appearance is a little 
stamp on your passport. In effect it 
is acurse. For Americans it represents 
ten dollars every time you get one, and 
if you are an American and start east 
from Paris and go as far as from New 
York to Denver you will be out any- 
where from fifty to one hundred dollars, 
depending on what route you take and 
how often you stop. This is not to be 
blamed on any country but our own. 
We started it by charging Europeans 
ten dollars for an American visa. 
European countries retaliated. They 
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charge us ten dollars. If an English- 
man and American want to go to Bul- 
garia together the Englishman will get 
his visa tor two dollars or less. The 
American will pay ten. The marks on 
my own passport for a year’s traveling 
in Europe represent just a little under 
one hundred dollars. 

The object of the American govern- 
ment, of course, was to raise revenue, 
and it was justified in putting a tax 
on travel, which is a luxury. But what 
it has succeeded in doing is only to put 
American money into foreign treasur- 
ies. The intelligent thing would have 
been to charge Americans ten dollars 
or even twenty dollars for 
their passports, but keep the 
visa charge for foreigners 
low. Then we should have 
had to pay equally low for 
visas in Europe. That would 
not have meant taxing Amer- 
icans for the benefit of Euro- 
pean military budgets. But 
you never expect govern- 
ments to do the intelligent 
thing and you seldom are dis- 
appointed. 

As I say, I started to get 
my visas. I needed Hun- 
garian, Jugo-Slav, Bulgarian 
and Turkish. I thought three 
days would suffice to get 
them and allowed myself that 
much time before leaving. 
That’s funny to look back on. 

I started on the visas in 
geographical order, beginning 
with Hungary and working 


the 


A. E. F. 





While waiting, I learned further that 
the procedure was to wait until your 
number was called, which might be 
two, three or four hours, then go in and 
watch a uniformed person laboriously 
copy off your application and then be 
told to come next day. Then while I 
was trying philosophically to locate my 
disappearing temper, somebody told me 
I was being called. 


SAW something that looked at a dis- 
tance like the lady that rides the 
broom in the clouds. It was beckoning 
to me. I went over. She motioned me 
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HE first in this new group of thrilling 
mystery stories of the closing days of 
will appear in the July 4th 
issue, and the others will follow at intervals 
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something. How would she do it? I 
asked. She screwed up one eye. 

Well, I gave her the passport. When 
I came back in the afternoon she had 
got it properly stamped, by what leger- 
demain I don’t know, and I gave her 
thirty or forty thousand crowns, forty 
or fifty cents. Later I heard that was 
a favorite and profitable maneuver 
around there when Americans turned 
up. Americans are always good for the 
milking. Because Americans are al- 
ways in a hurry. A crazy people, who 
will do things the same day. 

Having got my passport back too 
late to go anywhere else, I had to wait 
till next morning to go to the 
Jugo-Slav consulate, the next 
inorder. There my adventure: 
were confined to milling about 
in a wild stampede outside 
the entrance and a wilder one 
after I had squeezed in and 
then being handed an appli- 
cation blank printed in the 
old Slavic letters, which, of 
course, are as legible to any- 
body but a Slav as is Chinese 
or Sanscrit. Nobody, fur- 
thermore, was there to inter- 
pret. By bluffing my way 
straight up to the chief vice- 
consul I finally got a blank 
printed in French, and then 
only by producing my maga- 
zine letter of credentials. 
Even so, they held my pass- 
port till the next morning, 
that being the custom. It 
takes only three minutes to 


east. I went to the Hun- : a eo : - Det, : look over an. application and 

“ : of > series IS C ded. Mr. / : 
garian consulate in Vienna until the orien - — lide d. Mr I etzer, it stamp the visa on the pass- 
one morning at eleven, en- Captain in the Division of Criminal Investiga- port. But by that time I had 
ceased asking for reasons 


tered the passport division 
and asked for a visa. They 
sent me next door, informing 
me that there I could buy an 
application blank from the 
portier, a sort of head door- 
man and chief janitor com- 
bined. I addressed the por- 
tier. His manner was jani- 
torial. 

Too late, he said. All the 
applications were given out. 
Why they should give out was 
beyond me. Did they issue 
only a limited number of 
visas daily? No, it wasn’t 
that, he said. It was the ap- 
plication blanks that were ex- 
hausted. And without the 
blank you couldn’t get a visa. 
Come back next day, he ob- 
served philosophically. What, I in- 
quired purely in the abstract, what if 
a man nad to leave for Hungary that 
day, what then? The portier contem- 
plated that hitherto unforeseen possi- 
bility raptly—he hadn’t been used to 
anybody doing anything the same day 
—and then shrugged his shoulders. It 
was too much. He gave up. And I 
came back the next day. 

I was there early, before the supply 
could run out again. I got one, filled 
it out with the usual intimate data and 
presented it. In return I was handed 
a number and motioned out into a court- 
yard where a whole concourse was al- 
ready a-cembled. From the assemblage 
I learned that we were to wait till our 
number was called. Why, I don’t know 
until this day, because all the official 
personages in sight were visibly en- 
gaged in munching buttered rolls. But 
I waited. And waited and waited. 


the 





division 


tion, was in charge of the Le Mans office of 
homeward- 
bound movement of American troops in 1919, 
when the quiet little cathedral town of central 
Brittany suddenly became one of the principal 
junction points in the universe and the Le kan 


during the great 


Mans office of the D. C. I. a crime-detect- 5 
ing center of metropolitan proportions. 
Detzer’s stories will report the high spots in 
the activities of the D. C. I. detail at Le Mans, 
and, in addition to being absorbing narratives, 
will have the added advantage of being true. 








mysteriously to follow her. I did. She 
led me out of the courtyard, into the 
entrance of a rear wing, through one 
dark corridor after another and then 
down some dark steps into a room that 
had last been swept when Hungary was 
founded. I remembered all the E. Phil- 
lips Oppenheim I had read and got a 
fleeting mental picture of a first page 
story back home: “Noted (I got some 
comfort thinking it would say noted) 
Correspondent Vanishes in Vienna — 
Mystery Shrouds Disappearance of 
American Magazine Writer Last Seen 
Entering Hungarian Consulate—Diplo- 
matic Plot Seen.” 

While I was trying to decide which 
was the dirtier, the lady or the room, 
the former addressed me. Did I want 
a visa? I did. Did I want to wait till 
tomorrow? I didn’t. Then give her my 
passport, she said. She would get it 
by afternoon. Then I could give her 








and now I no longer expected 
any. And so three days had 
gone by. 

The next day was the turn 
of the Bulgarians. After I 
had waited for two hours in 
an anteroom in a choice Bal- 
assemblage, somebody 
condescended to inquire what 
wanted. Then he took my 
passport and _ disappeared 
with it. An hour later I ap- 
proached him with inquiries 
about the situation. He 
shrugged his shoulders. An 
hour later he went to see. 
We then debated the kind of 
a visa. I wanted one for ten 
dollars, good for a year and 
for as many trips as I wanted 
to make. They wanted to give me one 
for ten dollars good for only one trip. 
Then I could pay ten dollars every 
other time I wanted to go. After 
lengthy discussion in a mélange of Ger- 
man, French and Bulgarian we com- 
promised on a transit visa for one dol- 
lar good only to pass through without 
stopping. 

After another interval while that 
was being negotiated in the mysteri- 
ous inner chamber the gentleman re- 
turned and demanded a dollar. I 
handed him a dollar’s worth of the cur- 
rency of the country—70,000 crowns, 
normally $14,000—and reached for my 
passport. I was premature. No, he 
said, one dollar, one real American dol- 
lar bill. Where, I inquired, would I get 
a one-dollar bill? Why, at some bank, 
he supposed. And while I went some 
two miles or so away shopping in the 
(Continued on page 17) 
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Beware the One-Time Talk 


It’s the Knock-’Em-Dead Argument 
of the Fake-Stock Salesman, and If 
You’re Lost 


You Listen to It 


By 
William G. Shepherd 








ITHOUT the “one-time talk” 

the modern day fake-stock 
salesman, who, in one way or 
another, takes one billion dol- 
lars annually out of the earnings of 
Americans, would be almost helpless. 

The high-pressure fake-stock sales- 
man of today is as far ahead of his 
brother of fifty years ago as the Levi- 
athan is ahead of Noah’s Ark. 

It is the new invention, the “one- 
time talk,” that gives him much of his 
high-pressure power. Just as many 
efficiency inventions have speeded up 
business and manufacturing, so the 
“one-time talk” has speeded up pocket- 
books. “Quantity production”—that’s 
what the “one-time talk” has given to 
the sellers of fake stocks. 

In the old days of fake stock selling 

the star salesmen were always known 
as “one-time men.” It was their boast 
that they never took “two cracks” at 
the same person. “If he doesn’t come 
the first time,” boasted one of these 
old-timers, “I tell him to go to grass, 
and I never speak to him again. It’s 
a sale in one talk, or no sale at all. 
That’s me!” 
_ The “talks” of some of these old- 
timers were almost irresistible. They 
were masterpieces of psvcholory. While 
dub salesmen -were “petting along” 
their victims, spending the hours of 
many visits and many long talks in 
gaining their confidence, the one-time 
man “got into cuantity production” by 
his “one visit” tactics. 





Dub salesmen couldn’t aspire, in 
those days a quarter of a century and 
more ago, to being “one-time men”; it 
was thought that it took too much 
brains for the ordinary man ever to 
hope to reach the achievements of the 
“one-time” stars. 

But the science of psychology today 
is as definite as the science of elec- 
tricity or surgery or any of the other 
definite sciences. With the aid of psy- 
chology the work of the “one-time” 
men was pulled apart and analyzed. 
Clever fakers made the discovery that 
it didn’t take any great amount of 
brains to be a high-pressure fake-stock 
seller. They found themselves able to 
work out a system by means of which 
almost any dub with a gift of gab and 
not any too much brains could use the 
— system with astonishing re- 
sults. 

They developed the “one-time talk,” 
which, speaking psychologically and 
figuratively, leads the victim into a 
blind alley and clubs his judgment and 
common sense into insensibility. 

In great schools, in many cities of 
the country, this “one-time talk” has 
been taucht to thousands of honest- 
minded men and women. The amazing 
thing about the “talk” is that it often 
keeps the salesman or saleswoman hon- 
est and unsuspecting until he discovers 
that he hs, unknowingly, sold fake 
stocks. I do not mean to say that the 
present-day foke-stock salesman is al- 
ways honest; if he stays in the business 


—_—_————_, 
~, 


~~ 





long enough he is bound to discover that 
it is crooked; and if, after making that 
discovery, he does not abandon it, he 
is bound to turn crook himself. But 
I do say that the beginner is likely to 
be as honest as the victim to whom he 
sells worthless paper. 

The master fake-stock salesmen of 
today fool their own salesmen as well 
as the public. Indeed, some of these 
masters will not send out salesmen and 
saleswomen who are not so thoroughly 
fooled that they will buy for them- 
selves, out of their commission money, 
some of the very fake stock which they 
are selling to the public. 


\ HEN you realize how clever the 

“one-time” talk really is, you will 
understand why it is necessary to go 
to school to learn it. 

I went to school a few months ago 
on an upper floor of a great office 
building in New York City. 

And when I say “school” I mean 
“school.” It was “school.” There was 
no nonsense about it. I had a card of 
admission. It read: “You are hereby 
granted permission to attend course of 
instructions and morning classes dailv 
at 9 a.m. Be prompt in attendance.” 


Before I was given this card I was 
very closely questioned by a man in 
an outer room who acted, to all intents 
and purposes, just like the principal of 
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the schools which I attended as a boy. 

In the schoolroom was a teacher’s 
platform; on it was a blackboard, with 
erasers and chalk. In one corner was 
a piano, where march music was played 
while the pupils, now and then, to “get 
pepped up,” as it was explained to us, 
marched around the room with the win- 
dows open. There was no smoking, of 
course, and the strictest order was ob- 
served. The classes were not co-edu- 
cational. There were separate classes 


knew that the game was uiter bunk; 
the great concern went to pieces some 
months later, causing losses of millions 
of dollars. But in that atmosphere, 
with those mottoes, that music and that 
touch of the schoolroom, I could not, 
for the life of me, have proved to any 
of the fifty young men in my class that 
the thing was all hokum. 

It was in that atmosphere that we 
learned the “one-time talk.” 

As a reporter I wanted to make 
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Was a guide to our lessons. On it was 
a diagram, which we were asked to 
learn to draw. 

As we drew this diagram we talked; 
every lead pencil stroke in this diagram 
Was a piece of smashing and over- 
whelming psychology. 

It took from fifteen to.twenty min- 
utes to “make the talk” and draw the 
diagram. This was the famous “one- 
time talk.” 

Lessons in school consisted of lec- 
tures by the teacher and exercises on 


for girls and women; many girls of notes, but, at first, I feared to take out 
paper. The teacher, the blackboard. 


the faithful, honest, secretary type at- my pencil and 


tended. On the wall and pillars were however, a tall, nky, clever fellow, “Smith,” the teacher would say, “you 
mottoes. “Honesty is the best policy,” who told us he had once been a sales- come up to the board and be the seller. 
“We are not trying to help the rich but man and was now a “professor,” settled Johnson, you be the prospect.” 

the poor,” “The small investor is the that problem by giving us all pencils Smith would come up to the board 
one we want to aid,” “Don’t be dis- and paper and telling us to make notes. and stand before it. Johnson would 


couraged; big things always have small “Put down everythi 
He also gave us : 


beginnings” —these were some of the 





printer 


ng,” he commanded. take a chair up near the board; and 


heet called then the two would act, for us, the 


] 
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mottoes. I, as a magazine reporter, the “Approach and Qualification.” It (Continued on page 21) 
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to The 
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National Commander Quinn addressed a 
crowd of five thousand when the farm 
near Independence, Kansas, presented to 
the Legion by Daniel Dabney as a memo- ; 
rial to his two deceased veteran sons, was : 
formally dedicated as a Children’s Billet 
for the care of orphaned or needy chil- é 
dren of World War service men. In the \ 
photograph, Charles S. Huffman, state ] 
chairman of the Citizens’ Committee, is j 
shown introducing Commander Quinn. e 
Others in the photograph (from left to t 
right) are C. S. Risdon, superintendent $ 
of schools ef Independence; Rev. F. B. “ 
Sharer; George Withers, chairman of the . 
Legion’s National Child Welfare Commit- " 
tee; Mr. Dabney, and Frank MacFarland, 0 
Legion Department Commander. 0 
f¢ 
+3 
I O vou remember the buddies who used to tell you about The American Legion, through its child welfare program, in 
the wife and the children and show you pictures in grinning — creating homes for these orphans and fatherless children— v 
pride? There was such a lad in my outfit, a good boy who — homes, not institutions or orphanages, but homes where they 0) 
would show me photographs of his children and his wife, and — will find childhood’s birthright of love and laughter. d 
tell me what he was goimg to do when he got back to them. If the mothers of these children want to keep the home t 
. . . ’ ° ° ° h: 
Maybe some of your buddies didn’t get back to their together, we are prepared to help them do it. But it takes ne 
families. I know this lad didn’t, because he stayed in the money, Legionnaires, to do this, and you and I must accept ti 
Argonne. And I used to wonder what was going to happen to — the responsibility and do our part. 
that wife back there and the children—most of all I wondered It is a work for all of us. w 
about the children. And I ask you to help, to keep faith with the buddy who fy 
Phat’s the reason why P’'m keenly interested in the child did not come back, by seeing to it his children are not punished co 
welfare program of the Legion. That lad’s gone and I'm here _ for his patriotism. a 
and I wouldn't be keeping faith with the boy if I didn’t do It is a needful work, a problem that will increase with the sh 
all I could to see to it that his children are not deprive:! of the — years. The Legion wants to take care of all the children made ns 
priceless privileges of childhood because he gave his life for —fatherless by the war, and asks your help, small or big, whatever ” 
his country. you can give. The fallen had faith in us—lct us not be un- mi 
In the veins of those kiddies flows the most precious blood — worthy of their trust. It is a work of Americanism and human- of 
of all, for where can there be blood more precious than theirs, — ity in which I am proud to pitch in and help. And I'd like to w? 
the heritage of a man loving his country enough to die for it? know that your shoulder is next to mine, pushing this great ed 
It is the duty of The American Legion to give those children movement on to success. Sct 
every advantage due them—the advantages their fathers would po! 
gladly have bestowed upon them. We must do this—else we tor 
are not keeping faith with those buddies who paid the great rise 
price. We cannot punish the children by denying them every tal 
privilege simply because their fathers fought and died in the mo 
service of the nation. : ; for 
7 NaTIonAL CoMMANDER , 
of 
ent 
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Big Business Trains Its Guns 


WASHINGTON, June 9th. 

NE big-hearted New England 

manufacturer who has been in 

the habit of setting aside a 

neat slice of his generous war 
protits to swell the campaign chest of 
a certain political party has informed 
the leaders of that party that the usual 
contribution will be forthcoming this 
year— 

But on this condition: 

None of the money shall be used to 
further the candidacies of Senators or 
Representatives who voted to override 
the President’s veto of the Adjusted 
Compensation Bill. 

Day before yesterday the Congress 
adjourned the most memorable session 
it has held since the war, and Capitol 
Hill has the aspect of a deserted village 
already. The legislators have turned 
their faces toward home with eager an- 
ticipation to take counsel there with the 
people who keep them in their posts of 
prestige and power here at Washing- 
ton. The legislators are going back to 
take counsel with the voters at their 
firesides or their front porches, or 
wherever it is that voters keep them- 
selves this time of year. This fall one 
third of the membership of the Senate 
and the whole House of Representatives 
will be up for election—or for re-elec- 
tion, as it will be in most cases. It 
may be no trivial contest. 

If things keep on going the way they 
are going, it will, in fact, be a hot and 
heavy contest—a contest which as likely 
as not will prove of especial interest to 
veterans and their friends, because the 
Big Business groups which opposed ad- 
justed compensation and delayed its 
enactment for four years have decided 
to wipe the halls of Congress clean of 
the influences which brought about this 
victory for The American Legion. To 
accomplish this an excellent plan has 
been devised which exhibits the merits 
of both clarity and directness. The 
forces which fought adjusted compensa- 
tion have set out to defeat at the polls 
every Senator and Congressman who 
voted to nullify the veto of Mr. Coolidge 
on that act of legislation—or if not to 
defeat them all, to defeat as many of 
them as they possibly can, and send 
back to Congress next fall a new Con- 
gress which will be less amenable to 
the voice of the veteran. 

That is the secret of the condition 
which our New England millionaire 
friend has attached to his campaign 
contributions this year. It is a part of 
a grand scheme which began to take 
shape as soon as’ the opulent oppon- 
ents of the “soldiers’ bonus” were able 
to recover from the shock of defeat. 

As I wrote you last week, the first 
manifestation of this defeat on the part 
of the defeated was a sort of impotent 
wrath which took the form of bitter 
editorials in the opposition press and 
scurrilous communications from disap- 
pointed individuals to offending Sena- 
tors and Congressmen. There were the 
customary threats of “get you next elec- 
tion day for this,” but these were not 
taken seriously on the whole. For the 
moment the demonstration was taken 
for the most part as merely an evidence 
of the protest to which every loser is 
entitled in a free country, but which 
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e HIS Government can pay 


adjusted compensation 
and reduce taxes, too.’’—Na- 
tional Commander John R. Quinn 
in The American Legion Weekly 
for February Ist. 











more sportsmanlike losers usually fore- 
go. It would die out in a little while 
and that would be the end of it. 

But it hasn’t died out. This wrath 
has grown in intensity, and now it is 
being promoted, organized and disci- 
plined. Organization is a natural faculty 
of the American mind. This spontane- 
ous outburst of grumbling is being har- 
nessed, just as they have harnessed the 
power at Niagara Falls, and converged 
behind a movement to snipe off on Elec- 
tion Day the Senators and Representa- 
tives who “betrayed the President.” 

“Betrayed the President” —that is 
usually the way it is put in the litera- 
ture that is emanating from the propa- 
ganda centers which were created to 
fight adjusted compensation, and which 
if not for this new enterprise might 
have been obliged to close up and throw 
a lot of deserving workers out of very 
remunerative employment. 


T is also termed “betraying the tax- 

payer,” and doubtless other betray- 
als will come to light as the campaign 
gets under way—if it does. 

The fact that the veterans were be- 
trayec a few times in the past, however, 
is an item of information which does 
not appear. Neither is it emphasized 
that the whole grudge against the Sen- 
ators and Congressmen who are the 
object of this attack is that these gen- 
tlemen declined to repudiate their sol- 
emn pledges to the veteran and betray 
the veterans on May 19th, when the 
President’s veto was suppressed by a 
vote of 59 to 26. 

The Chambers of Commerce of Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Cincianati and St. Louis 


have joined the crusade to discipline 
these “betrayers” of the Executive. 
Here is a communication, entitled “The 
Vote on the ‘Bonus’” which the Na- 
tional Founders’ Association, a country- 
wide organization of Big Business 
groups, has sent to all of its members. 
It publishes the roster showing how the 
Senators voted on May 19th, and adds 
this advice: 

Keep this list continuously in front of 
you, and note the Republicans and Demo- 
crats and Farmer-Labor gentlemen who 
voted to pay their political debts through 
a bonus vote. ... 

It is not our intention to discuss the 
attitude of these gentlemen with the ex- 
ception of the senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Lodge. He. has been for some 
time the leader of the Republicans in the 
Senate, and it is he, nominally at least, 
who is charged with carrying out the Ad- 
ministration program. Senator Lodge is 
supposed to be in favor of the re-nomina- 
tion and re-election of President Coolidge, 
and yet he was an ardent advocate of the 
bonus and voted to override the President's 
veto in spite of the critical attitude of the 
country towards this piece of legislation. 

If the bonus bill were anything but a 
piece of political bunk, if it had merit, if 
it did anything for the former soldiers, if 
it meant anything except trickery, then 
there might be substantial reasons why Sen- 
ator Lodge should vote to override the 
President’s veto. But the bonus bill as 
passed is only designed to support a clamor 
developed by the newspapers [and] poli- 
ticians in Congress and out of it. No one 
realizes the strength and truth of President 
Coolidge’s veto messages any better than 
Senator Lodge. Is it not time to inquire 
why the Republican leader in the Senate 
deliberately flouts the opinions of a Repub- 
lican President and of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and yields himself at this late 
hour in his political career to claptrap 
electioneering ae: 

We are a little bit tired of the Lodge 
brand of leadership. It is up to the people 
o? Massachusetts to take the first step in 
correcting this condition. 


Unfortunately for the melancholy 
gentlemen of the Founders Association 
the people won’t have a chance to cor- 
rect the condition complained of until 
1928, because Senator Lodge’s term does 
not expire until then. He was re-elected 
two years ago on an out-and-out pro- 
“bonus” platform. The Founders Asso- 
ciation protest is made because he did 
not repudiate that platform, which in- 
dicates, after a fashion, the peculiar 
sort of ethics which this Association 
would introduce into American public 
life. Mr. Lodge’s colleague, Senator 
Walsh, is up for re-election this fall. 
He, too, worked hard for the Adjusted 
Compensation Bill and in consequence 
is on the Association’s guillotine list. 

The Legion organization in Massa- 
chusetts, by the way, already has ex- 
pressed itself on the position of the 
Massachusetts Senators and Represen- 
tatives who voted for the compensation 
bill. A _ resolution has been adopted 
commending’ them. The fact that ne¢ 
resolution was adopted condemning 
those who did not vote for the bill 
also illustrates the attitude the Legion 

(Continued on page 16) 
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EDITORIAL 


fpor God and country, we associate ourselves together for the 
following purposes: To uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to 
foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism; to pre- 
serve the memorics and incidents of our association in the Great 
War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the commu- 
nity, state and nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes 
and the masses; to make right the master of might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy; to conse- 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual 

Preamble to Constitution of The American Legion. 


helpfulness. 
Safeguarding the Future 

HE new immigration law embodies completely recom- 

mendations made by The American Legion five years 
ago. At the first national convention of the Legion, held 
in Minneapolis just one year after the signing of the Armi- 
stice, service men delegates representing every State adopted 
this moderate declaration: 

The American Legion believes that the privileges of American 
the basis of fitness for 


citizensh p should be granted solely upon 
such status, such fitness to include adaptabiity to American ideals, 
social and political, American civilization, form of government 
and standard of living. 


The convention then demanded immediate abrogation of 
the “gentlemen’s agreement” for the reason that the in- 
creasing admission of “picture brides” and the numbers of 
Tapanese crossing our Mexican and Canadian borders had 
proved the ineffectiveness of the agreement and the neces- 
sity of a statute to check further growth of an unassimilable 
population on the Pacific Coast. 

The New Orleans convention of the Legion in 1922 epit- 
omized Legion expressions of preceding years by adopting 
this recommendation: 

This convention urges the enactment without delay of laws, 
and the negotiation of treaties if required, for the permanent 
exclusion as immigrants or permanent residents of the United 
States of all persons ineligible under the laws thereof to citizen- 
ship. 

The new immigration law, so far as it relates to the 
Japanese, merely gives to American officials legal power to 
make effective the restrictions which have been in theoretical 
effect since the adoption of the “gentlemen’s agreement” 
during President Roosevelt’s administration. 

At no time since this agreement was adopted have the 
good faith or intentions of the Japanese government been 
questioned. The Japanese government has exercised such 
restraint as it could to make the provisions of the agree- 
ment effective, but the fact remains that it never has been 
effective. Like the prohibition amendment, it was broad 
and capable of evasion by the individual. Japanese laborers 
continued to arrive by devious routes and the Japanese 
population on the Pacific Coast continued to increase. The 
new immigration law provides the remedy. It is a law to 
deal with a fact, replacing a hope based upon a theory. 

The exclusion provision of the new law applies only to 
Japanese coolies—laborers who are unable to adapt them- 
selves to our standards of living. Elsewhere in the law 
provisions are made for the admission of students, tourists 
and business men. The United States simply decrees that 
it will not be flooded with Japanese immigrants incapable 
of citizenship, at the same time welcoming those progressive 
and able representatives of a great race whose presence in 
this country will be mutually beneficial to both their country 
and ours. 

The Japanese exclusion provision should be judged by 
its relation to the immigration bill as a whole. Self-preser- 
vation is a first law with nations as with all nature, and 
the principle that any nation shall possess the sole right to 
decide whom it shall have as its citizens stands unchal- 


lenged. The tide of European immigration had become 
unmanageably great. By the new immigration law the 
United States has decreed that hereafter it will admit from 
some European countries only one-tenth of the number of 
immigrants who were entitled to enter under preceding laws. 
The European immigrants excluded are those who would 
be capable, in time, of merging indistinguishably with our 
existing citizenship. The danger lay in their numbers, for 
it was evident that by settling thickly in certain cities and 
sections they tended to modify our basic population and to 
set up standards inconsistent with our own traditional ones. 
By reducing the quotas of those European countries which 
were flooding American cities with economically sub-stand- 
ard immigrants, America simply has sought to safeguard 
her future. She accomplishes the same result by providing 
for absolute exclusion of Oriental immigrants. 

No affront to Japanese honor has been intended in the 
new law, and none has been given. And it is far better 
that any differences of opinion between Japan and thx 
United States should develop now over the provisions of a 
law than to have other differences, and far more serious 
ones, arise later from the development of an aggravate 
race situation on the Pacific Coast. A dispute over th 
justice and wisdom of a law may be adjusted amicably when 
both sides wish to be reasonable, but it would not be so 
easy to meet the crisis which would be created in time by 
the continuance of extensive Japanese colonization of Amer- 
ican territory. 


One Standard 


ERE’S a paragraph from a soldier’s letter which is 
quoted in full on the Then and Now page in this issue: 
I would also like to locate the relatives of Joseph P 
McDermott, Patrick Flannigan, John Rafferty, William Noble, 
and Abie Cohen, all of my company, who were killed in action. 
Could the white crosses turn to fiery crosses they would 
blaze forth the truth that America has a single standard 
of patriotism, and that any effort to establish racial or re- 
ligious tests of patriotism is proved blasphemous by the 
roll of our hundred thousand war dead. 
The stump speech certainly wasn’t so named because 
it was ever cut short. 
If they ever passed a cigarette prohibition law it surely 
would be the butt of many a joke. 

Trying to beat the train to the crossing usually is about 
as successful as trying to comb your hair with your hat on. 
PFE BPE GS 

Statistics show the cost of living has decreased nine- 
tenths of one percent since March 15th, but there are still 
plenty of landlords and tradesmen who serve the old-time 
stuff. 

LE GE GE 

The fellow who stands up in his home while “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” is being played over the radio is the 
same bird who used to cheer the cowboys chasing the Indians 
in the movies. 

BE FE GE 
The girls are getting their hair cut short and smoking 


cigarettes and are rapidly acquiring other heretofore ex- 
clusively male mannerisms. However, we have yet to see 


one wearing suspenders to hold up her knickers. 
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A Personal Page by Frederick Palmer 


The Things 


NCE in a while T come across a fact which I put away 
O for reference the next time that I meet a professional 
“gloom,” “stick-in-the-mud”™ or “no” man. 

“Look out,” I like to say when I meet a gloom who is low 
in the mind, “or your heart will be completely broken soon 
by finding that vou will have lo take your food as well as your 
band music out of the air.” 

There is the gloom who savs that “it cannot be done” 
because It has not He thought that we 
could never send a big army to France because we had never 


When 


nothing optimistic that he cannot make pessimistic by a little 


bn en done before. 


sent one before. he is of a statistical mind there is 
problem in arithmetic. 
He is very wise, too. He knows much more than the rest 
of us. Once one of his kind figured out that iron ships would 
be a failure because it was in the nature of iron to sink, and no 
ship driven by steam could ever carry enough coal to cross the 
Atlantic. 
the increasing population of the world would be short of flour 
by 1920. And look at the oversupply which is keeping down 


the price of wheat to-day! 


Thirty vears ago a dejected scientist told us that 


But whenever the statistical gloom is proved wrong on one 
ever with more 
We learn 


that we shall soon run out of coal and freeze to death or of steel 


count he comes up weeping as copiousls as 


unpleasant figures on another for us to contemplate. 


and lumber and have no homes. 

A first-class imaginative prophet of gloom does not bother 
tatisties Hk yu t follows 
He for 


sa hundred vears ago. 


with a general principle of predict- 


ings mise rv. aw the immediate collapse of the United 
Mate 


ate collapse a hundred vears hence. 


He will be foreseeing its immedi 
To him civilization is 
always about to fall, public morals are always decaying, and 
our young men and women are on the downward path to 
perdition. 

His predecessor was saying the same thing in the days before 
preventive medicine when foul diseases raged unchecked and 
When like 


animals in hovels and free labor competed with slave labor he 


sanitary plumbing was unknown. men lived 


Was saving Just what we hear today, that the cost of rising laber 
meant Yet in spite of him scourges were 


mastered and men got out of hovels into more and more com- 
fortable homes. 


economic. ruin, 


ALL glooms emit a “but—” against every little improve- 
#4 ment. They sit by the roadside grumbling their “no” 
When 
the world achieves a stage of progress they growl over having 
to move, but follow along refusing a ride on the wagon 
which they prophesied would never run—and growl further if 


When the rest of us are saying “ves” and going ahead. 


rareh 


they have to pay the same fare as other people and get no 
special privileges. 

We always have the glooms with us and they always have 
themselves to bear. Perhaps they get a certain satisfaction 
cut of their misery, like the woman who said she was enjoying 
her usual poor health, thank you. 

And here is one of those little facts which I came across 
It takes 
about one-tenth as many hours of labor to produce a bushel of 
Wheat as it took sixta -five vears ago. Ten bushels of wheat for 
the labor that vielded only one! No gloom in that! Tt is 
just merry “ves” stuff, 


recently and which is worth while quoting to a gloom. 


It speaks the triumph of man’s genius 


That Count 


in invention, organization and improved skill in bringing his 
food to his mouth with less and less effort. 

When he saves nine hours in producing a bushel of wheat 
he has those nine hours to spare for better clothes, houses, 
streets, roads, health and sanitation and more schools, hos- 
pitals, music, good reading, public buildings and more culture 
and recreation of all kinds 
to take him and his family ridmg along pleasant countrysides 


not to mention more automobiles 


in more real luxury than the old divine-right kings enjoyed in 
their lumbering coaches. 

Because we have builf machinery and learned how ta make 
reduced the average 


still we 
To look back to the drudger: 


our labor increasingly effective we have 


hours of labor from twelve to eight and have been 
getting more and more product. 
we loner as the “coord old 


of our forefathers, whose fortituch 


days” is a mistake. They were hard old days compared to the 
present, but good old days « ompared to the remote past, when 
the caveman had all he could do to keep a skin on his back and 


a supply of raw meat on hand for his stomach. 


those who have gone before us 
still better times to come. A 
ing of the millionaire whom 
today: “That rich man 
of the first quarter of the twenticth century had a pretty poor 
time of it, we'll kick 
out of Chicago and go to Florida for the afternoon 

Those glooms who think that we shall soon have 
failure of the oil supply should read 
an article ina recent mumber of the Atlantic Monthly by that 
eminent chemist Ellwood Hendrick, who appear 


I we do our part as we lla 
we are preparing the wav for 
hundred vears hence we may be sa 


we see pass 1n his powerful limousine 
Mary, turn button number four and 


to give up 


our cars on account of the 


to me to bea 


can make aleohol from corn 


happy “ves” man. Already we 

to take the place of gasoline, if we choose. This is a small 
reality in the prospect of what may come, if we dream a little 
of the future, which is a good thing to do. If we do not then 


the Chinese do, 
They 
Mr. Hendrick visualizes what might 
happen if we really were to make the sun do a full day’s work 
for us. 
sandth part of the heat of the sun which shines upon it, which 
All but one two-thou- 


Supp se 


we shall keep the future like the past, as 
Glooms never indulge themselves in dreams of this kind. 


have only nightmares. 
An acre of corn in growing uses only one two-thou- 


is equal to two-fifths of a ton of coal. 
sandth part of the sun’s power has thus been wasted. 
that we had an apparatus which would transform into our 
service all this powcr. Then we should have the equivalent 
of six thousand tons of coal to heat and light our houses and 
run our machinery from a year’s acreage of sunlight. 

And the glooms are saving that this never can be done, 
just as they once said that the railroad would never take the 
The “ves” “Let's keep on 
We have seen cnough pregress to know that there is 


place of the stage coach. men say, 
irving. 
no dream that may not come true.” 

a kind of 
s nature to do 
There is no 
luck in the mastery of nature to make her man’s servant. It 


The Vv are 


Perhaps the glooms have their uses. 
corrective for the extreme optimist who expe« 
it all without help and generally trusts to luck. 


requires hard work and improving intelligence, not only on the 


part of the few but of the mass of us, to get still more and 


more for our labor. The giooms may take it that thus is not a 
“no age. Tt is a “yes” age—and only the beginning of the 


“ves” age if humanity keeps on the job 
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A Shot 
in lime 


for 10,000 


SK almost any onetime dough- 
boy what his Army shots in 
the arm were like and _ the 
chances are he'll say: “Shots 

in the arm! Well, in my outfit they 
used a needle as big as the grease- 
gun for my automobile, and the boys 
used to flop cold while waiting in line 
and watching old Captain Testube stick 
the point into the arms of the men 
ahead of them. It’s no secret that vac- 
cination won the war. That’s what 
made the Army brave. Mere machine 
guns couldn’t stop guys that already 
had been riddled with needles.” 

But the army inoculations gave to 
doughboys more than terrifying mem- 
ories and a rich legendry. They helped 
give them an appreciation of public 
health measures which they have 
brought back into civilian life. So, 
when many scattered cases of typhoid 
fever were discovered recently in Santa 
Ana, California, and physicians began 
to fear that a serious epidemic of the 
disease might develop, Santa Ana Post 
of The American Legion knew what 
ought to be done. 


DISTING 


ANY youth who was too young to regis- 
ter on June 5, 1917, for service in the 
World War will be given use of the Sara- 
TOGA Post’s clubrooms in CLEAR LAKE, 
Iowa, at least two nights a week. The 
post quarters have been equipped with gym- 
nastic appliances and other equipment and 
the visitors will be permitted use of the 
equipment. Short talks on _ citizenship, 
physical training, hygiene and other sub- 
jects will be made by Legionnaires. 








When COMMANDER CLARENCE MORIARITY OF 
MONAHAN Post oF Sioux City, Iowa, re- 
ceived a $100 check for state adjusted com- 
pensation he turned it over to the post 
treasury. 


The city council of Little Rock, Arkansas, 
has leased a city lot to Eperts Post for 
twenty-five years for one dollar a year. 
The Legion must erect a clubhouse on the 
lot and must begin construction within six 
months. 


Colleton County (South Carolina) has no 
public health organization. COLLETON 
County Post started a campaign for a 
county health bureau months ago and re- 
cently the county medical association, the 
local civic league and the book club backed 
the Legion demands. As a result the Gen- 
eral Assembly of South Carolina has taken 
the subject up and the formation of the 
pestle health unit is now regarded as cer- 
ain. 


Once a month Peorta (ILLInots) Post 
holds a social for all the World War veter- 
ans of the city. 


. The ILLINOIS DEPARTMENT has announced 
it wili be a principal bidder for attention 
at the St. Paul convention of The American 
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Dr. James Farrage, vice-commander of Santa Ana (California) Post, who 

fired many a shot in the arm (army style) during the World War, is 

here shown taking the line-up in the free typhoid inoculation clinic estab- 

lished by his post when an epidemic threatened its city. Twenty physi- 

cians, members of the Legion, inoculated ten thousand persons during 
the four weeks the clinic was conducted 


Santa Ana Post established a free 
clinic to guard the health of its com- 
munity. A score of physicians, all 
members of the post, volunteered to 
give their services without charge, and 
members of the post’s Auxiliary unit 


UISHED 


Legion. It has drawn up plans “to take 
more bands, drum corps, marching clubs 
and special insignia than any other depart- 
ment.” 


When Legionnaires of Los ANGELES pre- 
sented themselves at the box office window 
to hear the concert which Mme. Schumann- 
Heink gives annually there they found that 
their Legion emblem entitled them to ad- 
mission at half-price. 


The AMERICAN LEGION Post HOME IN 
WASHINGTON, NorTH CAROLINA, will be util- 
ized as a community rest room. 


VALLEY Post OF GLASGOW, MONTANA, 
sponsored the construction of a_ public 
swimming pool in its town and contributed 
$500 toward the fund. The post has also 
distributed the Legion’s flag rules leaflet 
to every Legionnaire and to every school 
room, post office and bank in the county. 


The Foreign Legionnaire, official paper 
of TAMPICO (Mexico) Post, arose phoenix- 
like from flames which destroyed the only 
American -owned and operated printing 
plant in Tampico and a second fire which 
destroyed all available cover stock. The 
resurrection was due to the energy of 
Harry W. Berdie, department adjutant of 
Mexico and editor of the paper. 


WILLIAMSON Post OF Marion, ILLINOIS, 
assisted to keep public feeling in its town 
calm after National Guard troops had been 
sent there for purposes of prohibition en- 
forcement by entertaining the soldiers at 
a show and banquet. 


When Ernest PHILLIPS Post or McDon- 
ALD, PENNSYLVANIA, had some posters but 
no place to put them, the Legionnaires 


became volunteer nurses in the clinic. 
During the four weeks the clinic was 
conducted more than ten thousand men, 
women and children were inoculated 
free of cost, and the epidemic was 
checked. 


SERVICE 


decided to ask the Pittsburgh Poster Adver- 
tising Company for a special rate on their 
billboards. The company made no charge 
whatever and gave space on a board close 
to the McDonald railroad station for three 
weeks. 


THE MOoNARCH MANUFACTURING Com- 
PANY OF CoUNCIL BLUFFs, Iowa, has an- 
nounced that it will pay the Legion dues 
of all ex-service men in its employ. F. L. 
HUTCHINS OF THE CuRTIS SASH AND Door 
COMPANY OF Sioux City, Iowa, has taken 
care of the dues of his veterans for some 
time past and is continuing the policy. 


News of the burial of John Crighton, 
Canadian overseas veteran, by Rochester 
(New York) Legionnaires, caused Ottawa 
veterans to subscribe funds to repay the 
United States veterans. Crighton died in 
Rochester, penniless, and was to be buried 
in the potter’s field when FRANK L. Simes 
Fost took charge of the body and gave the 
soldier burial with full military honors. 


THE AUXILIARY UNIT OF ANTON ULIJOHN 
Post OF NEW ENGLAND, NortH DAKOTA, 
has voted to give a scholarship fund of 
$50 to the boy in the 1924 New England 
High School graduating class who shows 
the highest average grade in his studies for 
the four-year course. 


Deciding that the town needed a com- 
munity building for public meetings, to 
house -a public library and for meeting of 
patriotic and civic organizations, MARTINS- 
VILLE (VIRGINIA) Post initiated a cam- 
paign and donated funds toward such a 
building. THE AUXILIARY OF THE Post 
pledged $1,000 for the project. The post 
also donated a community flagpole and 
flag to the town. 
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a Legion post may do for its com- 

munity let him look toward Iowa. 

The Iowa Department of the Le- 
gion recently took all the people of its 
State into its confidence and asked for 
good advice. And it got the advice. 
The citizens of Iowa knew of all sorts 
of things to be done for Iowa towns 
and cities, and, in a State in which one 
out of every three service men is a 
Legionnaire, they had confidence that 
the Legion was a mighty good organiza- 
tion to do things. The posts asked for 
advice as a part of the observance of 
American Legion Community Service 
Week and in general got what it asked 
the people for. That statewide ob- 
servance has convinced everybody in 
Iowa that the Legion is a give rather 
than a get organization. 

The Week was planned by the 
Friendly Relations Committee early in 
January. State Adjutant James F. 
Barton sent out a bulletin, in which he 
urged every post to ask its community— 


I: anybody is still wondering what 


“What Is the Most Construc- 
tive, Helpful, Worthwhile, 
Concrete Project That The 
American Legion Can Under- 
take For This Community This 
Year?” 


Governor N. E. Kendall issued a 
proclamation at State Commander Bert 
L. Halligan’s request. The story was 
given big play in the Iowa Legionaire. 
A 3,000 word article was sent to every 
daily and weekly newspaper in Iowa. 
Each newspaper was asked also to dis- 
play prominently the question given 
above, and with it a blank in this form: 
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Desiring to co-operate with you 
in your efforts to decide upon the 
most vital community project you 
can undertake this year, I suggest 
the following: 


ee 











At the same time Iowa posts were 
instructed to ask ministers to preach 
on Legion Community Service Week, or 
to mention it at services, at least. 
Civie clubs were asked to hear Ameri- 
can Legion speakers explain the Iowa 
Idea and tell of the Legion’s eagerness 
to do community service. 

The response of the posts, civic or- 
ganizations, newspapers, ministers and 
public generally far surpassed the ex- 
pectations. By actual count 562 news- 
papers used all or a part of the publicity 
material and printed the ballot. It is 
believed that few if any of the min- 
isters asked to co-operate failed to do 
so. No fewer than 100 civie clubs 
heard Legion speakers, and since the 
Week there have been more joint Le- 
gion- Community club meetings than 
ever before in Iowa in the same length 
of time. In several communities the 
Legion suggestion has been adopted 
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that a community commission of repre- 
sentatives of all organizations inter- 
ested in community welfare be formed. 

Burlington Post received more than 
thirty suggestions on the ballot, by let- 
ter and verbally. Of these it was de- 
cided to survey and correctly mark and 
number all of the city’s streets (some- 
thing Burlington badly needs) and to 
give substantial aid to the humane so- 
ciety. Burlington has a population of 
30,000 and is spread over a wide area, 
so it can be seen how big a job the 
Burlington Legionnaires have, 

Gold Star Post of Pella completed a 
community building on which work 
dragged for some time. At the dedi- 
cation during the service week the busi- 
ness men presented the post with a 
check for $800, wiping out a deficit. 

Argonne Post, of Des Moines, is try- 
ing to induce the city council to permit 
the laying out of a beautiful municipal 
park with tennis courts on the munic- 
ipal waterworks grounds. 

Fort Madison Post of Fort Madison 
secured 4,000 pamphlets on flag eti- 
quette from national headquarters and 
placed one in every home in the city. 

Funston Post, of Low Moor, pur- 
chased the Low Moor coliseum, is re- 
modeling it and will install club rooms, 
kitchen and banquet room, gymnasium 
and dance floor, and will manage it for 
various community functions. 

These are a few of the hundreds of 
cases in which co-ordination of activi- 
ties in Iowa towns was brought about 
through the initiative of the Legion. 
The practical results already attained 
warrant the statement of Iowa Legion- 
naires that the local posts in that state 
are first aids to home towns. 
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Edgar B. Pitts is registrar of 
Boston University, despite 
the handicap of deafness, Be- 
fore the war he was chief 
yard clerk for a railroad 


UMAN destiny 
pivots often on tri- 
fling things, but the 
WwW 


orld War was the 
momentous turning point in 
the lives of tens of thousands 
of American doughboys. A 
machine gun bullet, a frag- 
ment from a high explosive 
shell, a spray of poison gas 
—these six years ago altered 
the plans and dreams of 
youth, and in some cases 
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Wound Chevrons on the Faculty 

















Walter J. O’Connor, who be- 
fore the war was a salesman, 
is now registrar of George- 
town University. Some day 
he will probably be in the 
Diplomatic Service 


Washington, D. C. Today he 
is registrar of this institu- 
tion, and with a handful of 
degrees in hand and more on 
the way, he is looking for- 
ward to a career of foreign 
service while he occasionally 
does something conspicuous, 
such as making a mark of 
99.9 percent in an examina- 
tion in international law. 
While O’Connor was 











opened to men in olive drab 
the gateway to new careers in life. 
For six years the vocational training 
agency of the Government has been en- 
gaged in the delicate task of guiding 
wounded men into new paths, after 
fate—in the shape of the machine gun 
bullet, the exploding shell, or the poison 
gas—turned them from their careers of 
before the war. 

There is real inspiration in the after- 
the-war accomplishments of wounded 
service men who have made _ good. 
Take, for example, the stories of Walter 
J. O’Connor, Edgar Benjamin Pitts and 
David A, Fiske, men of widely different 
callings before the war, who found 
themselves after the Armistice com- 
rades in the same courses in an Eastern 
university, under the auspices of Uncle 

am, and succeeded in winning similar 
high administrative positions in three 
ifferent universities. 

While the Germans were invading 
Belgium, Walter J. O’Connor was com- 
pleting his studies at Boston Univer- 
sity, and while the armies of Europe 
were deadlocked on many fronts in.the 
three years which followed, Mr. O’Con- 
nor was working in a shoe factory or 





statue 
background 


selling butter and eggs or selling soda 
fountain supplies. He was the same 
Private O’Connor, of Ambulance Com- 
pany 30, attached to the Fifth Division, 
who fell near Verdun with a shrapnel 
wound in his leg and with gas in his 
throat and lungs. 

During his convalescence at Base 
Hospital No, 5, O’Connor found time to 
study, and he won an A. E, F. scholar- 
ship at the French school at Clermont- 
Ferrand. Returning to the United 
States, he became a Veterans Bureau 
trainee at Boston University, specializ- 
ing in business administration, foreign 
service and general economics. On the 


strength of a remarkable scholarshi 
record, he obtained a place on the busi- 
ness staff of Georgetown University at 


David A. Fiske had a 
leg shattered by ma- 
chine gun bullets. 
is now in the bursar’s 
office at Harvard Uni- 
versity. John Harvard’s 
furnishes 
for 
picture of Fiske 


launched upon a new career 
by a machine gun bullet, it 
was something else again 
which changed the future of 
Edgar Benjamin Pitts, who 
before the war had started as 
a transit man in the engineer- 
ing department of the New 
York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad and had be- 
come chief yard clerk at the 
South Station in Boston just before he 
put on the uniform. Pitts became a 
captain in the 14th Engineers, and to- 
day he treasures in memory only every 
sound of the battle of the Meuse-Ar- 
gonne. For the roar of that battle was 
the last sound his ears heard—a big 
naval gun mounted on a railway car 
thundered unexpectedly at his side dur- 
ing the battle and destroyed his hear- 
ing. Pitts, after his discharge from 
the Army, practiced lip reading until 
he had largely overcome the handicap 
of his lost hearing. He took a voca- 
tional training course intending to be- 
come a public accountant. His excel- 
lent scholarship record brought him the 
appointment as registrar of Boston 
(Continued on page 17) 
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7 he Signal Corps 
Didn’t Take These | 


More Products of A. E. F. Camera Smugglers 






















What's wrong with this picture? T. A. Johnson 

of Akron, Ohio, ex-battalion sergeant major, 81st 

Field Artillery, thinks it’s a truck train passing 

through Chateau-Thierry, but it must have been 

an aprés-le-guerre excursion. Did any one who 

participated in a wartime truck movement of 
troops ever see such empty vehicles? 














Route step! H-h-rch!! Were these buddies, 
hiking through Bar-sur-Aube, France, down- 
hearted? Nay, nay! Dr. C. E. Barnett of Ill- 
nois, ex-sergeant, doesn’t say so, but we bet 
that they’ve just got orders for the homeward J 
movement. What outfit, buddies? 
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Was there any job that engineers didn’t do? Everything from 
building box cars to building railroads, from acting as emer- 
gency shock troops in battle to sinking artesian wells, was in 
the category. James G. Kalec of Detroit sends this snap of a 
road-building unit of the 23d Engineers which he caught per- 
forming with the pick, shovel and the old steam roller 


Try the stunt shown at the right at your next post picnic or 
40-and-8 initiation. William B. Byers of Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada, took this picture on July 4, 1917, while with the camion 
section of the American Field Service, volunteers attached to 
the French Army. A celebration. of Franco-Americain solidar- 
ity was staged near Braisne, behind the Aisne front, and the 
pastime here portrayed is called “tilting the water bucket.” On 
a scaffold straddling a narrow-gauge track is mounted a hinged 
water bucket, to which is attached a board .containing one 
small hole. The tilter tries to drive the lance through the hole 
without upsetting the filled bucket as the car_passes beneath. 
In this picture the tilter didn’t pull the trick 
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OY HORTON, an ex-Naval Re- 
servist, wrote a piece for the 
Weekly a couple of months ago 
entitled “The Stuff That 

Dreams Are Made Of” in which he told 
of the humorous side of his service. 
Comrade B, A. Porter, another ex-gob, 
took a different slant at Horton’s story 
and wrote the Company Clerk protest- 
ing that Horton had overlooked the 
tough side of the Naval Reservists’ ex- 
periences in the war—his letter ap- 
peared in Then and Now in the May 
23d issue. It’s no more than right that 
we use Horton’s come-back: 

My attention caller has just brought me 
your column from the current issue which 
contains a letter from an ex-Naval Reservist 
on “The Stuff That Dreams Are Made Of.” 
The writer, as well as others of your read- 
ers, may not entirely understand my posi- 
tion. No one knows any better than I do 
that life on a submarine chaser was no bed 
of roses and no one has any greater admira- 
tion for the reservists who manned the 
chaser squadrons. I could sit down and 
write tales of hardships and atrocities with 
the best of them. But where could I find 
an editor to pay for such sad stories? 

My mother began in earliest infancy to 
croon me to sleep to the tune “Brighten the 
Corner Where You Are,” and all my stories 
of navy life have been written to do just 
that little thing. Moreover I was able to 
get quite a little fun out of the war whether 
I was in camp, on a transport, er on a 
chaser. My memories of the service are 
nearly all pleasant. Everything I have 
written or will write about the Navy is 
done in a spirit of fun and with no inten- 
tion of disparaging anything or anybody. 
All the stories are based on fact and the 
nastiest ones I tell on myself to take the 
curse off. And that is that. 


OMEHOW or other, the war bred 
J poets. Remember “The Army’s 
Poets” in the overseas Stars and 
Stripes? Comrade R. R. Law, Okemah, 
Oklahoma, wants the lines of one of the 
overseas output. He says: “While I 
was in the Bordeaux area in March, 
1919, a brother of mine in Headquar- 
ters Company, 353d Infantry, then in 
the Army of Occupation, sent me a 
copy of a poem. Both of us lost our 
copies before we returned to this coun- 
try and both of us had failed to memo- 
rize it. There is only part of one line 
I remember, and that was something 
about ‘reading your undershirt.’ If any 
of the gang can furnish a copy, I'll 
appreciate it.” 


WW ONDER if we can help find the 
owner of the property which 
James Noble, Jr., of Mount Morris, New 
York, tells about in the following let- 
ter—report any clues to the Company 
Clerk: 

I have in my possession an envelope ad- 
dressed to Wagoner Charles Geske con- 
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taining two letters and a photograph of a 
young boy. One letter is from Kenosha, 
Wisconsin, and the other from Algonquin, 
Illinois. The dates on them are July 8th and 
August 5, 1918. The envelope was addressed 
to Company C, Second Ammunition Train. 
This was scored out with red ink and Com- 
pany I, 23d Infantry, substituted. I picked 
up this property as I was taking one of my 
chums back to first-aid station on the 
Champagne front about October 5th or 6th. 
From the litter of discarded equipment and 
pieces of bloody uniform and _ personal 
articles, I am sure someone had been seri- 
ously wounded at that place. I brought the 
letters and picture with me and often won- 
dered if the owner was alive. If he is, I 
will gladly send him the letters and picture, 
as they would no doubt be cherished keep- 
sakes. I belonged to Co. M, 23d Infantry. 

I would also like to locate the relatives 
of Joseph P. McDermott, Patrick Flannigan, 
John Rafferty, William Noble and Abie 
Cohen, all of my company, who were killed 
in action, 

More souvenirs in my possession are two 
photographs, one of an American soldier 
and the other of a girl, which I found tacked 
on the wall of a German dugout on the St. 
Mihiel front a short distance back of Thiau- 
court. These pictures were together and I 
imagine may have been taken from some 
American prisoner. An address, 2344 West 
22d Place, Chicago, is on the back of one 
of them. 


ERE’S an old popular ditty of the 

after-the-Armistice days dug out by 
Comrade George C. McLain of Equal- 
ity, Illinois. It’s a “Silver Threads 
Among the Gold” parody. McLain said 
that Private Arthur Crowell of his out- 
fit, Supply Company No. 332, Q.M.C., 
stationed at Is-sur-Tille, gave it to 
him—hence the Is-sur-Tille angle. This 
year, 1924, happens to be the year the 
author expected to get back home: 


Darling, I am coming back, 
Silver threads among the black; 
Now that peace in Europe nears, 
I'll be home in seven years. 


I'll drop in on you some night, 

With my whiskers long and white, 
Yes, the war is over, dear, 

And we’re coming home, I hear. 


Home again with you once more, 
(Say by nineteen twenty-four) ; 

Once I thought by now I’d be 
Sailing back across the sea. 


Back to where you’re pining still, 
While I’m here in Is-sur-Tille; 

You can hear the gang all curse, 
War is hell—but peace is worse! 


When the next war comes around 
In the front lines I'll be found; 
I'll rush in again pell mell, 
Yes, I will—like hell, like hell! 





AN any Then and Nowers who 

served in or near Base Hospital 
No. 3, near Monpont, Dordogne, in the 
Bordeaux area, help out in this case? 
In connection with his request for in- 
formation, Comrade Edgar Jackson of 
Franklin, Virginia, gives an interesting 
— of the surroundings at Base 
io. 3: 


In the fall of 1918 I had the fortune—or 
the misfortune—to spend ten weeks in Base 
Hospital No. 3, near Monpont, Dordogne, 
some forty miles from Bordeaux. Base No. 
3 had formerly been a Carthusian monas- 
tery. Picture postcards of it bore the in- 
scription, “Ancienne Chartreuse de Vau- 
claire sur les Bords de l'Isle.” The exigen- 
cies of war converted it into a hospital 
presided over by the Mount Sinai Hospital 
Unit, New York City. 

Ex-service men who convalesced from 
wounds and illnesses in Base No. 3 recall the 
lay-out—the chapel, the “céte des grandes 
cloitres,” the athletic field where Sammy 
Rice, now with the Washington Americans, 
twirled for a team from the 69th C. A. C. 
against a team from Base No. 3, the 
wooden barracks on the hillside, the road to 
Monpont, the operating pavilion, and even 
the boiler house just large enough for boiler 
and fireman and one visitor, but no more. 
In the quadrangle near the operating 
pavilion was a wooden hut erected by the 
Americans and used as a mess hall for men 
of the Medical Corps. Over one door had 
been painted the words “For Corps Men 
Only.” Over the opposite door appeared 
a motto which has escaped my memory. 

It is this motto, and a translation thereof, 
which I seek. I am asking you to lend 
whatever assistance lies at your command. 
As well as I remember, the first two words 
of the motto, or inscription, were “Cyst 
Majoram.” As I said before, however, I am 
not at all sure that I have remembered cor- 
rectly. And I would like to know because 
no description of Base No. 3 is complete 
that does not contain the sentence over the 
entrance to the Corps men’s mess‘hall. Some 
of the surgeons in Base No. 3 were Major 
Charles Goodman of New York City, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Howard Lilienthal, Major W. 
M. Brickner, Major Sidney Cohn, Lieutenant 
Harry Saltzstein, Lieutenant E. Bleier, Cap- 
tain J. A. Kimball, Captain Samuel Geist, 
Captain Ullman and Captain Bennett. 

Incidentally, I can furnish relatives with 
details of the death of Private 1/cl Richard 
Fyock, Company F, 110th Infantry, who died 
on the morning of November 11, 1918, in 
Base Hospital No. 3. His home address was 
Indiana, Pennsylvania. 


E have a few more. requests for 

detailed information regarding 
the death or burial of comrades over- 
seas which warrant prompt and careful 
attention: 


PrivaTe Peyton D. Davis, Company F, 
28th Infantry, First Division, reported 
killed in action July 18, 1918, at Soissons. 
(Name included in honor roll in History of 
First Division.) 

PrivATE THOMAS B. SHONSEY, Company 
M, 26th Infantry, First Division, first re- 
ported missing in action July 21, 1918, and 
reported later as killed in action on July 21, 
1918, at Soissons. In honor roll, History 
of First Division, killed in action. 

SERGEANT Harry E. Berc, Medical Detach- 
ment, 161st Infantry, 41st Division, died in 
Napoleon Barracks, Brest, February 7, 1919. 
His brother who was with him the day be- 
fore he died would like to recover personal 
effects of Sergeant Berg, including six rolls 
of films which were not developed, Partic- 
ulars of death and burial requested. 
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Big Business Trains Its Guns 


takes in such matters, as compared with 
the attitude which has been taken by 
its adversaries. The Legion was beaten 
three years hand running on its ad- 
justed compensation bills, and so far as 
I know it never once made the “bonus” 
an issue in an election against a man 
who had voted against that measure. 


HOPE no reader passed over the part 
of the Association’s letter which ex- 
pressed the Association’s carefully ma- 
tured opinion of the merit of the Ad- 
justed Compensation Bill which became 
a law. That opinion (which is about 
one million minus) tallies very well with 
the opinions of other Big Business prop- 
agandists. As far as my observation 
of this branch of the subject has gone, 
the effect of this has been to convince 
a great many people that while the 
present law may be a very good one, 
it is not quite so good a law as would 
have been enacted if the matter had 
been left solely in the hands of such 
tried and true friends of the soldier as 
the National Founders Association and 
Secretary Mellon, instead of such ob- 
vious tricksters as, say, The American 
Legion and Senators Lodge and Walsh. 
The Harriman National Bank of New 
York is flooding Ohio and the country 
in general with literature which is cal- 
culated to show that legislators who 
voted for the Adjusted Compensation 
Bill aren’t worthy of being legislators 
any longer. The Harriman bank has a 
special bone to pick with Senator Fess 
of Ohio. It seems that last winter Sen- 
ator Fess made a speech at the New 
England Coolidge dinner in Boston in 
which he said some fine things about the 
President and some _ things which 
pleased the financial and industrial in- 
terests of the country. The Harriman 
bank was so elated that it had its 
propaganda department send copies of 
this speech broadcast. Then Senator 
Fess turns around and keeps his word 
with the veterans of Ohio and votes for 
the “bonus” bill. The Harriman bank 
doesn’t contend that he ever promised to 
do otherwise (despite repeated urgings 
on the part of the anti-“bonus” lobby) 
but jvst the same Senator Fess’s name 
is mud with those people from now on. 
Or so they say. 

The Ex-Service Men’s Anti-Bonus 
League, financed during the recent cam- 
paign by the financial interests of New 
York, Pittsburgh and Boston, has been 
provided with additional funds to keep 
its offices open until after the November 
elections. The object of this change in 
the plans of the League is to form 
branches in every State and to go out 
after the 313 Congressmen and the 59 
Senators who were responsible for over- 
riding Mr. Coolidge’s veto of the Ad- 
justed Compensation Bill. This con- 
templated extension of the League’s ac- 
tivities is made known in the following 
announcement. 


If a member of Congress has conscien- 
tiously favored and voted for the bonus, 
that is his affair, but if there are those who 
believe the bonus wrong in principle and yet 
are influenced by what they consider polit- 
ical expediency to cast their votes against 
the Presidential veto, we intend to show 
that there are at least two sides to the 
question, and we expect to appeal to the 
voters who agree with us (and we believe 


(Continued from page 7) 


they are the great majority of the voters 
of this country) to support and defend those 
who uphold the principles enunciated by the 
President. 

There are, unfortunately, some members 
in each body of Congress who are opposed 
to the bonus, but who are fearful of their 
political future if they vote against it. This 
view is undoubtedly due to the fear of what 
has been called the soldier vote. There is 
no such thing as a soldier vote. Soldiers 
are first and last citizens of the country, 
and we believe the great majority of veter- 
ans are good citizens and desire the wel- 
fare of their country above every other 
consideration. 

This League intends to do its part in 
presenting the facts to the people of the 
country and to see that each one of these 
public servants has an opportunity to de- 
fend his record. The League will immedi- 
ately enlarge its scope, seek membership 
among thinking ex-service men, ask support 
of all other citizens and prepare to carry 
the campaign actively into every State to 
assure defeat of every member of Congress 
who votes to override the veto. 


Just as this is written the League, 
through a noteworthy assemblage of 
Wall Street lawyers, is considering 
the possibility of applying for a court 
injunction to stop the Government 
from paying the “bonus.” Officials in 
Washington do not take this seriously. 
Should such an attempt be made, it is 
likely that it would find little support. 

So much to convey an idea of the 
activities of the die-hards on the com- 
pensation issue. While a number of 
Congressmen and Senators—particu- 
larly the latter—have been made un- 
comfortable by this rather unexpected 
attack, serious results are not antici- 
pated. Old-line political cbservers say 
the effort to make the “bonus” an issue 
at the coming election will peter out 
before the campaign is half over. They 
say that one demonstration by The 
American Legion is enough to kill it 
off in any State or Congressional dis- 
trict affected. 


O matter what their desires are in 
iN the matter the professional politi- 
cians do not fool themselves if they can 
help it. They know that the “bonus” as 
a popular issue has never been beaten. 
Twenty-three States have voted on the 
issue at one time or another, and in 
every instance the “bonus” obtained a 
majority. They also appreciate that 
“bonus” sentiment is stronger now 
than it ever was before and that the 
Legion is stronger. To its normal 
strength is added the new strength of 
morale that is derived from a recent 
great victory. 

That is the way the politicians size 
it up, and I have talked with a num- 
ber of them, representing all shades of 
partisan opinion and all shades of 
opinion on the ‘‘bonus’’ question. 
Senator Reed of Pennsylvania, the 
very able leader of the anti-“bonus” 
minority in the Senate, to!d me, “The 


issue is settled. It’s dead. Let’s for- 
get it. The Legion fought a clean fight 
and won a clean victory. While not 


satisfied with the result I will abide 

by it and dismiss it from my mind.” 
The politicians, considering the prac- 

tical aspects of the matter, point out 


that in the 1922 elections the adjusted 
compensation question was a major 
issue. Six weeks previously President 
Harding had vetoed a bill and his veto 
was sustained by the Senate by four 
votes. He wanted anti-“bonus” candi- 
dates to win in the coming elections, 
and protect this narrow margin. But 
generally speaking anti-“bonus” candi- 
dates lost. Twenty-one new Senators 
were chosen. Eighteen of them were 
pro-“bonus” and three were anti- 
“bonus.” They replaced twenty-one 
Senators who stood twelve to nine 
against adjusted compensation. The 


four leading opponents of that legisla-. 


tion in the Senate were caught by the 
outgoing tide—former Senators Fre- 
linghuysen of Ne Jersey, Du Pont of 
Delaware, Calde: of New York and 
France of Maryland. In each case 
the “bonus” was an issue at the polls 
and has been blamed by political ex- 
perts as contributing to the defeat of 
the gentlemen in question. 


S° should the anti-“bonus” forces 
J press their fight to a decision, the 
dopesters feel that their chances of 
winning are almost too remote to be 
called chances at all. All of the anti- 
“bonus” arguments which formerly had 
any appeal are gone. It was said that 
there could be no tax reduction with a 
“bonus.” We have the “bonus” and 
we have tax reduction—much more tax 
reduction than Mr. Mellon meant us 
to have. This puts a big dent in the 
“betrayed the taxpayer” slogan. It 
was said that bond and stock prices 
would decline and commodity prices 
would go up if we had a “bonus.” We 
have a “bonus” and bond and _ stock 
prices have gone up and commodity 
prices have gone down. It was said 
that a “bonus” would cost between five 
and six billion dollars. Now three 
billion is admitted to be the outside 
figure, and Mr. Mellon is working on 
a plan to reduce it greatly under that. 
Mr. Mellon is an able financier. Doubt- 
less he will succeed in this undertak- 
ing as he has succeeded in others. 

That is the way the practical politi- 
cians lay the matter out. In their 
reckoning they count on The American 
Legion to resist any attempt to defeat 
legislators as punishment for their 
sticking by their Legion pledges. But 
eliminate the Legion—then what? I 
have been asked this. It is impossible 
to say what would happen if the 
Legion were eliminated. This is an ab- 
surd speculation, anyway. If there had 
been no Legion there would have been 
no Adjusted Compensation Act, and 
consequently no controversy. But there 
being a Legion, the political strate- 
gists figure that this Legion will stand 
by the men who have stood by it. And 
they figure that in most parts of the 
country this fact will be so apparent 
that, to preserve harmony within the 
party organizations, the great on- 
slaugh against the pro-“bonus” legis- 
lators won’t get very far beyond the 
threatening stage. On the other hand, 
in some localities hoth sides doubtless 
will go through with it, and the fight- 
ing will be brisk. 

M. J. 
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(Continued from page 13) 
nial University, in which he comes in con- 
ajor tact with 3,650 students. 
nerd More varied than the before-the-war 
vate ; callings of O’Connor and Pitts was the 
fer workaday record of David A. Fiske. 
~ Fiske was born on a farm near Stamford, 
ons, Connecticut, and he worked on a farm 
But during his boyhood. Then successfully 
adi- he became an elevator boy, a factory 
reel worker, a clerk in a grocery and finally 
at a mill hand who used his spare time to 
me study and made plans for future edu- 
ane cation. The war came and prevented 
nine him from carrying out those plans, but ] Zerocetting blades 
The it brought a new opportunity. As a Con opener 
ne ot sergeant in Company I, 104th Regi- Screw-driver 
the ment, 26th Division, Fiske was wounded oe 
Fre- at Xivray—a burst of machine-gun fire ence tia 
t of sliattered one of his Jegs. 
onl The Veterans Buveau started Fiske 
ease at en a with “business 9 bd 
olls executive” as his objective. He spent | IERE S h B d fi K P — 
ons one year at the Massachusetts poe my t e€ if or . ’ 
t of —_ ora Bar Amherst and two years t ° ° 
at Boston University, where he was h R mi C m Knife 
graduated in 1922 magna cum laude. € e€ ngton a P e 
ae yee he shifted across the 
Se arles River to Harvard University, HE Remington ife— 
"the where today, in the bursar’s office, he 3 Knife i me — —_ gesagt ag 
the iaiee tir de daiiese deleke to. nife is a fine all-pur- a right to expect from Rem- 
ae a = he See directed hts whole pose steel tool for camp life. ington. 
“y ife systematically. it’ i is is j 
—— O’Connor, Pitts and Fiske are but wn a os —o a and She oes ane of 
Lo Be three of the tens of thousands of service iineauean rvs bacon, Remington’s Specific Knives 
ame out o e Wor anned goods, open i 
et with handicapping wounds. The meee- a bottle with a ee -— he re roc at 
~~ ure of their progress is largely the lif Knives for Bverybodyend 
+ a measure of the advancements of multi- — ter, mend straps, every practical use. 
” the plied thousands of others. tighten up the screws about To be sure of a good 
It the car or camp kit 3 : . 
on at P kit, otc Pocket Knife see that it’s a 
rices W aiting Across A Man’s Knife—Rem- Remington—with the name 
A... Euro e ington Steel, madetotheex- Remington stamped on the 
sdity p acting Remingtonstandards tang of the blade. 
said (Continued from page 4) of quality and accuracy — Stick a Remington Camp 
Rae banks for a dollar bill, wouldn% the with clean cutting edges Knife in your pocket—you'll 
ii consulate close? Oh, ye e that stay keen a ime. i i 
sid i stg a? Oh yes, and, @ Bal- y keen a long time. need it a dozen times a day. 
that. stony English monosyllables, anothe i rms i 
abt. gentleman stepped forth. He had yo age n Company, ine. New Yous Gy 
‘tak- dollar bill, he smiled amid very golden Established 1816 
teeth, and he would be glad to sell it 
oliti- to me—at twenty percent above the 4 
their rate of exchange. I swore no more. I 
lean handed over the money and bowed my | 
feat admiration. Enterprise, that. There | in 
their = —— “eee ee for that con- 
ar staff. should I di 
a i? ‘ y ae | THE AUTHORITY ww FIRE ARMS, AMMUNITION Ano CUTLERY 
ible I had put in four days just gettin Also Makers of Remington Cash Regist 
the visas, but I had only the Turkish left “ ince 
“4 and I thought I saw the end. The | 
had her = ae re-established diplo- | — 
ie relations wi Tre 2actind { 
poe countries, their joe og Vito 1 sTreSou actin fr ihe ruth 
ae were looked after by the Swiss Lega- Jwilltellyet Under which Zodiac Sign were you born? What 
he tion. I went there. They were prompt, @ are your opportunities in life, your future prospects, happiness in 
coal courteous and intelligent, and every. marriage, friends, enemies, success in all undertakings and many 
‘And ing went swimmingly and swift. A other vital questions as indi ated by ASTROLOGY, the most 
thee lady took = application—and then encient and interesting ecuunes of history? 
e - ere you n era y star? will tell yo t inter 
— to y Foreing ~ omy fool Turkish copel tee trelgcal interpretation o the, Zodin si, = fea — 7 
pee, é y send me the exact date of your birth in your own handwriting. To 
on q ver cost of this ce and \y lose (coi 
sale: When do I get the visa? I inquired preferred) and your Soot oamee pad pe gs hee - 
- io Angora sent it, she said, smil- i and postpaid "A great surprise mais Soul pees anaaeaeeapeen 
end, 4 : not fail to send bit h date t lose 12 . i 
tless “Maybe three or four weeks,” she }) thd t oe pre a "4 
ight- edded. “But you know the Orientals. vik _ = c ASTA STUDIO, 309 Fifth Avenue 
pay be twice as long.” Tf Dept. 154, New York ‘ i 
; ined tha ad to go in a day j 
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or two and she said she was sorry. 
Others had been in the same fix, she 
said. Previously the Turks had not 
compelled foreigners to get visas at all 
until after their arrival in Constanti- 
nople, but now that was stopped, and 
besides visas could only be issued on 
authorization from Angora. With all 
my expostulations she sympathized but 
she could do nothing. I could cool my 
heels in Vienna for six weeks or not 
go at all. 

The rest of that day I spent debating 
whether to take the next train back to 
Paris and the first boat to New York. 
I had had enough. But by then my 
obstinacy was aroused, and having 
come so far I hated to turn back. Then 
I got an idea. I had been given a let- 
ter of introduction from one American 
diplomatic officer in Europe to the 
American High Commission in Turkey. 
It was nothing but the conventional let- 
ter of introduction, but it had a big 
red American seal on it. I decided to 
leave everything to the magic of that 
seal. There is nothing like big official- 


| looking marks to impress minor Euro- 
| pean bureaucrats. 


They may not un- 
derstand the marks, but they are im- 
pressed. So with that and against the 
advice of everybody, including the 
American Legation in Vienna, I 
started. 

It is a three-day trip from Vienna 
to Constantinople on a train that is 
theoretically de luxe and practically 
rotten. You can’t buy a ticket straight 
through—or you couldn’t then. Instead 
you buy your ticket from one frontier 
to another. At each frontier, while the 
train stops, you rush into the station 
and buy a ticket to the next one, pay- 
ing at each station in the currency of 
the country. Therefore you either 
have to start with four or five differ- 
ent kinds of money in your pocket or 
you unwisely do as I did, start with 
dollars only, expecting to change them 
as you go along. 

About exchange I have learned only 
this in the course of many years’ 
traveling in Europe and Asia: It’s 
always against you. And regardless 
of where you are, the sight of the dol- 
lar is the signal for a bull movement 
on the local market. Everybody in 
every continent except America knows 
that every American has more dollars 
than he can get rid of. Everybody’s 
object is to help him do so. And never 
and no place are they so accommodat- 
ing as when you turn up at a railway 
station ticket office with dollars. I 
never did quite figure out what the fare 
is between Vienna and Constartinople. 
Whatever it was it cost me twice as 
much. The rate of exchange leaped 
generally whenever I turned up, and 
added ten or twenty percent on top of 
that because I had dollars. So did the 
fare. With currencies fluctuating 
everywhere they have a way of sudden- 
ly raising railway rates by half or 
more. 

The trip would be monotonous were 
it not for the frontiers. Going any- 
where in Europe seems to be largely a 
matter of frontiers. For one thing, 
there are more countries and therefore 
more frontiers than there used to be, 
thanks to the war and the peace trea- 
ties. Also, those who laid them out 
did so with one idea in mind. The ob- 
ject was so to place them that no mat- 
ter from what direction or how you 
come you have to cross them in the 
middle of the night. 

You stop twice on crossing any fron- 
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tier. First for the benefit of a whole 
brigade of officials of the country you 
are leaving and then for the benefit of 
a whole brigade of officials of the coun- 
try you are entering. Both sets exam- 
ine your passports, your baggage, your 
money and you. As that takes a long 
time and there are lots of chances for 
quarrels and somebody is always be- 
ing put off the train. 

In nearly all countries you have to 
get permission to leave as well as to 
enter. As you come in your passport 
is examined to see whether it has the 
proper visa. Then when you get to 
the city where you are stopping you 
register at the police station. That is 
checking in. Then before you leave 
you go to the police station again to 
get your passport stamped. That is 
checking out. Each time you give a 
rapid sketch of your life history. 

Before your train crosses the fron- 
tier out of a country some uniformed 
personage comes along to see whether 
you are properly checked out. Another 
comes to see whether you are taking 
out any articles one is forbidden to 
take out. There are all sorts of regu- 
lations everywhere forbidding the ex- 
port of all sorts of things. These serve 
principally to increase the amount of 
smuggling, but anyway your baggage 
gets nicely turned over on one side the 
border and then when you have straight- 
ened it out it gets nicely turned over 
on the other side. 

Then your wallet is examined to see 
what money you are taking out. In all 
European countries with falling cur- 
rencies, which means nearly all on the 
continent, it is forbidden to take more 
than a small amount of money out of 
the country with you, whether you are 
native or foreign, and no matter what 
you do or how long you have stayed. 
The object is to prevent the country’s 
currency from being exported and in- 
vested abroad in American dollars, 
Swiss francs or some other stable cur- 
rency. The more money taken out and 
used to buy other currency the more 
home exchange falls. You must there- 
fore show how much money you are 
carrying out with you, whether it is in 
bills, travelers’ checks, letters of credit 
or what not. 

The procedure is more intense but 
less complicated if you are just pass- 
ing through a country. When I came 
to the Hungarian frontier and had sur- 
mounted all the other inspections I 
was told to report to the currency bu- 
reau. Having found it by wandering 
all over the station and pressed my- 
self into the crowd of passengers all 
doing the same thing and stood in a 
line which was broken into at four or 
five places by other lines coming at ob- 
lique and perpendicular angles—they 
order these matters anarchistically in 
Europe—I did what everybody else did. 
I emptied my pocket and my wallet, 
made separate piles of the various cur- 
rencies I had accumulated — coming 
back I had Turkish piastres, Bulgarian 
leva, Jugo-Slav dinars, Hungarian 
crowns, Austrian crowns, French 
francs, German marks, and dollars— 
some in ones, some in thousands, some 
in millions—I counted each pile and 
then made a list of them in proper 
bookkeeping order. I presented the list 
to the uniformed officials sitting at a 
rough wooden table surrounded by rub- 
ber stamps. They copied it out slow- 
ly, looked me over suspiciously and 
wreathed it with the usual garland of 
stamps. 
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When you go over the other frontier 
passing out of the country you present 
the stamped inventory. Then you get 
through without trouble, even if you 
are over the prescribed limit. 

Once I made my exit out of Germany 
with several fifty-dollar bills in the heel 
of my sock. With airy negligence the 
currency inspectors on the Belgian-Ger- 
man frontier as I came in had told me 
nothing about having to declare my 
money. Luckily another passenger 
warned me just an hour before we 
emerged from Germany. If he hadn’t, 
or if my sock had been searched, my 
money would have been confiscated. 
One innocent American had that ex- 
perience in Jugo-Slavia. He stayed 
two weeks and fought a protracted legal 
battle with the aid of the American 
consul. The last I heard he was still 
fighting. I am still betting he lost. 

I am getting off my story, however. 
I was on my way to Constantinople 
without a visa. I had negotiated all 
the frontiers with the usual wear and 
tear of disposition and we were crawl- 
ing across Bulgaria. The Turkish fron- 
tier was only twenty-four hours off and 
1 was beginning to wonder whether I 
should be chucked out into the plains 
of Thrace, where now and then there 
isa house and the rest is space. Space 
and desolation. 

We came to Sofia, capital of Bul- 
garia, where an extra wait was thrown 
in. As we arrived the sleeping-car 
conductor collected all the passengers’ 
passports for delivery to some special 
inspector. Later he came and told us 
we would have to go over to police 
headquarters to ransom them. An- 
other stampede. Apparently the police 
kept a sort of black book against which 
they checked all people who came 
through to make sure they were not 
among the proscribed. To remunerate 
them for the service you had to pay ten 
leve, about ten cents, and as no through 
passenger would have small Bulgarian 
change in his pocket everybody had to 
change between ten francs and ten dol- 
lars to get the small money. 

While going through these transac- 
tions I fell into conversation with a 
Bulgarian officer, who asked me where 
I was going. He raised his eyebrows 
when I told him. 

“But you have no Turkish visa, have 
you?” he asked. “They will put you 
off at the border surely.” 

By way of conviction he cited numer- 
ous cases of men who had been taken 
from the train and then had to come 
back to Sofia and wait there for visas. 
He advised me to stay in Sofia right 
away and save myself the extra trip. 

“You'll have to come back here, any- 
way’ he said. “Better stay now.” 

he sleeping-car conductor associ- 
ated himself with this advice when I 
got back on the train and raised the 
subject with him. He confirmed what 
the Bulgarian officer had said. Many 
of his passengers had been put off the 
train by the Turks because they had 
no visas. Then he added: “Incidentally, 
you have a Greek visa, too, haven’t 
you?” 

I didn’t, and with heat I demanded 
why the devil should I. I wasn’t goin 
through Greece, the Greek force ha 
been kicked out of Thrace by the Turks, 
80 why should I have a Greek visa any 
more than a Persian or Venezuelan? 

e explained patiently. The Greeks 
had been kicked out of all of Thrace 
except just enough to give them a 
chance to add to travelers’ woes. They 


still had a small military force along 
the line between the Bulgarian frontier 
and the Turkish garrisons, and to cross 
that you had to have a visa. 

“Pretty likely they will put you off 
the train before the Turks get a chance 
to,” he said cheerfully. “In fact, I’m 


sure they will unless you are a special | 


It has happened to plenty of 


%” 


case. 
others. 

The word special was my cue. I fixed 
him with a lofty look. 

“I am_ traveling on 
papers,” I lied broadly. 
that nobody bothers me.” 

With that I left him. He begged 
my pardon with a respectful mien. 
And I—I went back to my compartment 
with an air of injured dignity. Once 
there, my stomach dropped. Only bluff 
stood between me and the Thracian 
plains. And it was raining. We were 
due there in ten hours or so. 

Night came. We were to reach the 
Greek lines about midnight. I went to 
bed to show my innocence. Shortly 
before midnight we came to a _ stop. 
Soon a hubbub broke out. It woke me. 
Swords clanked, compartment 
were forced open, baggage was being 
dragged off the racks and thudded on 
the floor, there was the usual argu- 
ment. A whole brigade of Greek of- 
ficers was on board, I gathered, each 
expostulating with the cataract speed 
with which all Greeks seem to talk 
Greek. I was right. 
ing. 

There were a number of Turks on 
the train, all of whom had also con- 
cluded that the Greeks, being licked, 
didn’t count. So they had no Greek 
visas. The Greeks, to show they did 
count, were clearing them out of their 
compartments and putting them off the 
train one by one. Jith each one there 
was first protest, then argument, then 
pleading. 

Amid the din and lamentations I 
heard a low-voiced conference outside 
my door. I turned in my berth as if 
asleep. Presently the door opened and | 
I heard the conductor saying in French | 
to two Greek officers, “This gentleman | 
is traveling as a diplomat.” I turned 
around and regarded them sleepily. 

“You are traveling as a diplomat?” | 
one of them asked. 

I nodded in a bored manner as if | 
tired of explaining, then fumbled in my | 
coat, produced the letter of introduc- 
tion and opened it far enough to show 
the red seal. 

“Pray, pardon,” said one, and, “Pray, 
pardon,” said the other, both backing 
out. 

“Would you care to see my baggage?” 
I inquired casually. 

They did not. A few more times 
they begged my pardon for disturbing 
me, and I saw no more of them. They 
went on chucking other people off the 
train. And I resolved to double the | 
conductor’s tip. 

A little while before sunrise I was 
awakened by another commotion. It 

was just as when the Greeks came on. 
This time it was the Turks’ turn. The 
Greeks having just been at war with 
Turkey, they were unable to get Turk- 
ish visas. For one thing the Turks didn’t 
want them back in Turkey. So the 
Greeks started without visas, trusting 
to luck. Now the Turks were chucking 
Greeks off. I didn’t count, but I think 
as many Greeks were thrown out as 
Turks had been earlier in the night, | 
and with the same accompaniment of 
protests, argument and weeping. Out) 


diplomatic 
“See to it 








They were argu- | 


doors | 
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|into the night they went, the damp, 
| chilly, gloomy, desolate Thracian night. 

Again I heard a low-voiced confer- 
ence outside my door, a long one. The 
door opened and two Turkish officers 
stepped in. They asked me in French 
whether I was a diplomat. No, I said, 
but I had a letter. Which was non- 
committal. I produced the letter. Ob- 
viously they couldn’t read it. Most 
moderately educated Turks know 
French but few can read English. But 
| they looked fixedly at the seal. They 

withdrew without saying anything, and 

I om hear another conference out- 

side. 

Soon the door opened again and a 

higher officer came in-with the first 
two. He asked to see the letter. I 
showed it. Then he wanted to know what 
it said. I translated. That was prob- 
ably the freest if not the lyingest trans- 
lation that ever was translated. The 
delegation withdrew once more and then 
the higher officer came in alone. He 
looked the letter over once more, ques- 
tioned me a while and said: “You may 
proceed, but only because you are an 
| American. Americans are friendly to 
| Turkey. If you were any other nation- 
‘ality you would have to leave the train. 
You are violating the regulations.” 
That was all right with me. 

We went on, but from time to time 
another delegation of officers came on 
board, looked over the few passengers 
remaining and dropped off another. We 
had started with a full sleeping car. 
By noon of that day there were just 
four of us left in the car, two Turks, 
a Spanish diplomat—a real one—and 
myself. And I wasn’t betting yet on 
myself. A little after noon a more im- 
posing delegation came on. This one 
concentrated entirely on me. After 
considerable questioning and more con- 
ferences the officer in command also 
informed me that I could go on only 
because I was an American but that 
he would detach an officer to accompany 
me. The officer would take charge of 
me after we got to Constantinople, and 
I was not to leave the train without 
him. Meanwhile he would keep my 
passport. 

Every once in a while my guard 
poked his head into the compartment 
to sce whether I was still there. I was. 
He grinned. Slowly we crawled through 
the most dismal land I have ever seen, 
the more dismal as night fell. And I 
was still there, I and three others, sole 
survivors of the campaign. 

We pulled into Stamboul, the old 
Turkish half of the city called Con- 
stantinople. As we were getting in I 
asked my guard for my passport—so 
I could explain it more easily, I said. 
He gave it to me, to my surprise. We 
}arrived. I stepped off the train. A 
faithful prisoner, I looked for m 
guard. I looked and looked and looked. 
He was lost. I did not see him again. 
I never have seen him since. I do not 
want to. I’ll say for him he is a rotten 
officer, but I’m grateful to him. And 
while I debated whether I would be 
decapitated if I just forgot him and 
went into the town, a hotel porter came 
lone. He asked me where I was going. 
I told him I didn’t know. I explained. 

“Oh, come along,” he said. “I'll fix 
_ 

He led me to a little shed where a 
bored and sleepy-looking police sergeant 
sat at an empty desk. He yawned and 
asked me what I wanted. A visa, I 
said. He looked over the passport and 

|yawned. “Oh, come back tomorrow,” he 
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said. Orders is orders. I went to the 
hotel, wondering what the morrow 
would bring. 

It brought nothing. I wasn’t tried, J 
wasn’t executed. The same bored and 
sleepy-looking sergeant was there, stil] 
yawning. He said nothing to me, I said 
nothing to him. The hotel porter did 
a lot of talking, there was a lot of 
stamping on my passport and they 
asked me for two Turkish lira, about 


1.30. 

“What else do I have to do?” I asked 
the porter. “Nothing,” he said. I went 
home. But he was wrong. Just before 
I left Constantinople I learned that I 
should have gone at once to the main 
police headquarters and registered. Be. 
cause I didn’t it cost me two days’ visi- 
tations at about forty official headquar.- 
ters and one court and a five dollar fine 


before I could get out of Constanti- | 


nople. 

Here I shall add that I never did 
present that letter of introduction. In 
what good stead it had stood me I knew 
when I heard that only a few days 
before the head of the Standard Oil 
Company in the Near East and four of 
his men had been thrown out of the 
train on their way to Constantinople 
because they hadn’t visas. Numberless 
others had met the same fate. 

The Turks had been allowing travel. 
ers to come without visas, and then 
suddenly had changed the regulations 
without warning. You had to havea 
visa and you had te get it from An- 
gora. Then they again went back to 
the old system and again changed while 
I was there, and more were turned back 
from the frontier. No morning could 
you say what the regulations would be 
by afternoon. And four days after 
I finally left Constantinople I heard 
that the government had with usual 
suddenness decided that nobody would 
be allowed to leave Constantinople for 
Europe without permission from An- 
gora, which took from eight days to 
eight weeks. Several Englishmen, 
Frenchmen and Americans who had left 
for Paris on the Orient Express the 
night before were made to get off the 
train and were sent back to Constanti- 
nople. They never knew why till they 
got back. 

My experience taught me that in tra- 
veling in Central and Eastern Europe 
it is at least a day’s job to get a permit 
for anything. After you have found 
the particular government office you 
seek, which is generally situated so you 
won’t, you merely wait around while 
the official you want to talk with medi- 
tates and eats buttered rolls. When 
you’ve done that a while you get rather 
tired of it. 

I stayed in Constantinople a long 
time, partly because I had to, anyway, 
and din because I dreaded the trip 
back. I knew it would be the same as 
the trip there. It was. It always was 
the same wherever I went. I am sure it 
is now. That is why I feel for those two 
or three hundred thousand Americans 
who are somewhere in Europe now, or 
soon will be, waiting for some official in 
some bureau, being examined by some 
official for something, getting docu- 
ments stamped all over for some pur- 
pose they never will understand, mak- 
ine the trans-Atlantic air sulphurous 
with profanity and wearing their nerves 
in fine, ragged shreds. Yet they go. And 
still I eck why. Anyway, it is good 
they don’t know before they go what 
is ahead of them. It might wreck the 
shivping business if they did. 
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little play of “Approach and Qualifi- 
cation.” 

There were eleven statements, or 
questions, in this arrangement of the 
“one-time talk.” They were so pre- 
sented by the seller that the prospect was 
expected to say “yes” to each question. 

If the seller could get eleven “yeses,” 
he was almost bound to make a sale; 
each “yes” was harder to get from the 
victim than the preceding one. 

If the victim answered “no” to any 
one of several important questions, the 
seller was expected to put on his hat 
and go away. 

But the “one-time talk” had three 
uestions that formed its backbone. 
Until these three questions were an- 
swered with “yeses” you were not ex- 
pected to tell your prospect what you 
had to sell; without “yeses” to these 
queries all further talk would be a 
waste of time. 

“Now, please,” we were taught to 
answer politely. “Let me finish my 
statment before I tell you what I have 
to offer.” 

“Don’t ever waste time trying to de- 
scribe anything you have to sell until 
you have completed your approach and 
qualification,” the teacher would tell 
us. “Head ’em off, every time, if they 
ask you what you have to sell, until 
you’ve got ’em qualified.” 

Up to this point in our talk, the 
victim has been answering “yes”; you 
are supposed, by this time, to have 
got him into a “yessing” mood. 

Now the next question is loaded. 
The man or woman who says “yes” to 
that question gets into trouble immedi- 
ately. And yet it sounds simple. Here 
it is: 

“If Ican satisfy you that your money 
is just as safe in this company that I 
am going to tell you about as it is 
in any bank, you would naturally be 
interested in such an _ opportunity, 
wouldn’t you?” ; 

Right here is the point at which the 
“prospect” ought to show the seller to 
the door. For, if you say “yes” to this, 
then this next question comes shooting 
at you: 

“Mr. Blank (or Madam, as the case 
may be), you’re in a position to teke 
advantage of such an _ opportunity, 
aren’t you? That is, you have money 
which you can expend for this purpose, 
haven’t you? And you decide your own 
business matters, don’t you, without 
getting permission from anyone else 
to make decisions?” 

There is still hope for the victim if 
he or she answers “no” to this question. 
A “no” will mean that the victim is 
not qualified; in other words, that he 
or she has no money. A “no” is a 
signal for the disgusted seller to put 
on his hat and go away. 

But a “yes” to this question brings 
Question Number Three of this last 
group, which is the clincher. We were 
taught to get very serious at this point, 
to look the prospect square in the eye 
and say: 

“If I do satisfy you, and you are 100 
Percent convinced in your own mind 
that this is what you want, you will 
naturally back up your judgment with 
your money at the end of this inter- 
view, won’t you?” 

Some of the crack teachers who gave 
exhibitions of selling before our class 
put this question in such imposing and 
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emphatic manner that it was easy 
enough to see how washwomen, work- 
ing men, wives who had saved up pock- 
et-money and others folks who might 
be unacquainted with financial matters 
could not fail to answer “yes.” 

I said, in an article which appeared 
in the last issue of the Weekly, that 
writers on financial subjects would not 
find it difficult to sell to fake-stock 
salesmen all the letters which they re- 
ceive from the public asking for infor- 
mation; ten dollars per letter is a good 
price. My readers will understand, | 
now, why such letters are valuable and 
why reputable writers would refuse to 
part with them. Such letters put a 
“sucker with money” into the hands of 
a faker, who doesn’t want anything 
better; if he’s half-way good, he’ll get | 
the money. | 

Finding out about you, either by mak- 
ing you tell about yourself in the “‘one- 
time talk,” or learning about you and 
your possessions in some indirect me- 
thod—that is the secret of the success 
of the present day, high-pressure, quan- 
tity-production, fake-stock salesman. 

He’s no time-waster or word-waster. 
His speeches are all learned by heart; 
his arguments are prepared by the 
cleverest men in his profession, and he 
has one ready (also learned by heart) 
for every objection you make. 

You can’t out-argue him. 

He’s ready for you in every way. 
For instance, here’s one lesson we got 
at school—though I never put it into 

ractice, because I did not graduate 

rom the school: 

“When you go into a neighborhood 
or into an apartment house, find out, 
first, about the people you’re going to 
call on. Go to some good-looking house 
and call the lady of the house by some 
name, if you can’t get her right one. | 
She’ll tell you you’ve made a mistake; 
she isn’t the lady you’re looking for. 
That’s all right. You'll find out that | 
she’ll be willing to tell you all about | 
the neighbors in an effort to help you 
find the people you’re looking for. 
She’ll tell you their names, what busi- 
ness the man is in, whether they seem 
to have any money; she'll tell you, if 
she knows, about how much income each 
family has. You may not be able to 
sell any stock to her, because you didn’t 
know her name. But never mind about 
that, she’s helned you to enter the 
neighborhood. Maybe you can go back 
to her, after you’ve sold stock to some 
of her friends, and get her to buy, too. 
But never go into a house to make a/| 
sale without knowing as much as you 
can about the family.” 

To keep you from thinking and from 
using your common-sense—that’s the 
effort of the fake-stock salesman. He| 
tries to paralyze your brain muscles 
just as the crook with a blackjack tries 
to render your fighting muscles help- 
less with a blow. 

But he has his earmarks; you can’t 
mistake him, if you know what these | 
earmarks really are. 











In his third and final article, in the 
next issue of the Weekly, Mr. Shepherd 
will tell how to dodge the fake-stock 
game; how to tell the fake-stock sales- | 
man when you meet him and how to 
treat him, and how to dodge being | 
a into a fake-stock salesman your- | 
se 
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How Bleachodent 
Whitens Dark Teeth 
In Three Minutes 


Combination contains a mild 
liquid to soften stains—and a special paste which 
gently removes them. Dull, yellow or tobacco- 
stained teeth are made flashing white, sparkling 
clear—almost while you wait! Perfected by two 
prominent dentists. Just use liquid once a week— 
paste every day. Keeps teeth wonderfully white 
and lustrous. Don’t go around with bad looking 
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TAPS 


The deaths of Legion members are chronicled 
in this column. In order that it may be com- 
plete, post commanders are asked to designate 
an official or member to notify the Weekly of all 
deaths. Please give name, age, military record. 


E. ALten, Burch-Wood Post, Wash- 
Ind. D. in S. Hospital, Denver, 
May 18, aged 31. Buried in Washing- 
ton, Ind. Served with Provost Guard Co., Camp 
Sheridan, Ala. 

Dr. MARTIN C. BARRETT, Rogers Israel Post, 
Erie, Pa. D. May 22, aged 34, Captain, 
M. C., 10th Engineers. 

RicHarp W. Brom.iey, Honolulu (Hawaiian 
Islands) Post. D. May 17 in Queen's Hospital, 
Honolulu. Served with Battery F, 139th F. A., 
38th Div. 

RALtpo J. Dorney, Herbert Paul Lentz Post, 











JOHN 
ington, 
Colo., 


| Allentown, Pa. D. Apr. 25, aged 28. Served 
in Ss. N. R. F. in Wissahickon Barracks, 
N. J. 


THomMAs GorRMLEY, Little Falls (N. Y.) Post. 
D. June 4, aged 32. Served with Battery D. 


| 335th F. A. 
Epwarp H. LAvuse, Commemorative Post, 
Delpros, O. D. May 26, aged ‘ 
Davin E. Lewis, Burch-Wood Post, Wash- 
ington, Ind. D. May 24, aged 35. Served 
in 


JoHN A. MANSON, Thomas J. Roberts Post, 

Apr. 20, aged 33. Served 

Mass. 
Ot- 


| Dorchester, Mass. D. 
| with 212th Engineers, Camp Devens, 


Joun M. Martin, O. B. Nelson Post, 
|tumwa, Ja. D,. May 15, at U. S. Hospital, 
| Camp Kearny, Cal, aged 25. Served with 
168th Inf., 42d Div. 


Francis R. McCarty, Homer B. Sheer Post, 


Guthrie Center, Ia. Mar. 23 of accidental 
injury, in Mercy Hospital, Des Moines, Ia., 
aged 24. Served in infantry at Camp Funston 
and Camp Logan. 


Cuauncey A. Otcort, Eldorado (Ark.) Post. 
D. May 5 in hospital at Pine Bluff, Ark. In 
air service overseas. 

Harry H. Patmer, Edward L. Grant Post, 
Franklin, Mass. D. Jan. 25, aged 25. Served 
with Co. B, 104th Engineers, 29th Div. 
| Gerorce W. REED, JR., Frank W. Sidler Post, 
Danville, Pa. Drowned May 10, aged 28. 
Served with Co. A, 103d Engineers, 28th Div. 
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“BONUS” DOPE 


That’s what every veteran 
wants. Your Post should 
uphold the Legion's traditions 

















as an institution of service 
for all veterans by giving 


every veteran in your city a 
copy of the 


Victory Number 


The American Legion Weekly 


It is a manual of the 
“Bonus.” Copies will be 
sold to your Post for only five 
cents each. Send orders to 


The American Legion Weekly 
627 West 43d Street, | New York City 








Queries aimed at locating service men whose 
statements are necessary to substantiate com- 
pensation claims should be sent to the Legion's 
National Rehabilitation Committee, 417 Bond 
Building, Washington, D. C., not to the Weekly. 
The committee will be glad to assist in finding 
men after other means have failed, and, if neces- 
sary, will advertise through the Weekly. The 
committee wants to hear from the following: 


Following members Sanitary Detachment, 333rd 
Serct. Cart H. HEIRON, 


F. A., 86th Division: 
Sercr. WALTER C. SCHULZ, ISADORE J. SHURE, 
Serct. STANLEY W. Krovuse, Lieut. Jos. K. 


| SmitH, Med. Corps; Capt. Rupert V. GIBBONS, 
Med. Corps; Capt. FLtoyp G. Reep, Med. Corps; 
|Magor FRANK DEACON, Med. Corps; LievrT. 
| ALFRED H. Corree, Dental Corps, and others 
who knew Romaw A. MCCLATCHER. 

Lieut. O. K. MONAHAN, U. S. Marine Corps, 
stationed Brooklyn Marine Barracks in January, 
1920. 

Lieut. Dick, former intelligence officer with 
53rd Infantry. 

Lieut. K1nG, Medical Corps, formerly with 4th 
Division, who treated PrivATe THOMAS FINDLEY. 

CAPTAIN SMITH, Dental Corps, formerly with 
Base Hospital No. 9, Chateauroux, France. 
| Henry S. PASCHALL, formerly served overseas 
with Railway Engineers. Last address, Wil- 
mington, N. C. Machinist by trade. 

| Former comrades of Bert J. HALE, formerly 
| of Co. “B,” 362d Infantry. 

Former comrades of Frep Suscierr, formerly 
of Co. “G,” 38th Infantry, 3rd Division. 

Former comrades of Harry B. WEIDENSAUL, 
formerly of Co. “B,” 2nd Batt., C. W. S., Edge- 
wood Arsenal, Md. 

Homer Wit, formerly of 103rd Ammunition 
Train, Co. “D,” 28th Division. 

| Capt. ELwyn Ray Crarke, M. C., formerly at 
| Remount Depot, Ft. Sill, Okla. Last address, 
Sarta Rosa, Cal. 

Former comrades of G. A. TuRNER, Co. “B,” 
23rd Infantry, Texas City, Texas. 
| Nurse Mary SEEMAN, CAPTAIN LIPPMAN, for- 
merly of Base Hospital, Camp Doniphan, Okla- 

|homa, and Nurse Grace MAUuLpER, formerly of 
| Base Hospital No. 91, Commercy, France. 

| Medical officers and nurses who recall treat- 
ment of WALTER FREEMAN for spinal meningitis 
in Base Hospital, Camp Wheeler, Macon, r- 
| gia, during January, 1918. Freeman was with 
| Co. “C,” 106th Supply Train at that time, 


Former comrades of Doc L. Dockery, Battery 
“C,” 137th Field Artillery. 
Comrades who were patients at Fort Logan 
H. Roots Hospital in May, 1918, and recall in. 
jury of Witt P. Hart, a patient, who fell down 
stairs and dislocated his ankle, or the nurses 
ad doctors who were on duty at that time. 

FIetp CLERK ZOLA, MAJOR HERMAN RATHJEN, 
Serct. MAJsor GoLpsTein, who are familiar with 
ease of Serct. MAJor Leo Kuss, 8th Field Ar. 
tillery, who suffered attack of influenza at Brest 
France. y 
CAPTAIN OF MEDICAL CorPS who was on duty 
with Co. “F,"’ 33rd Engineers, during December 
1918, and January, 1919, at Ft. Federes, Brest, 
France. 

MAJoR MITCHELL, formerly in charge of hos- 
pital unit, 805th Pioneer Infantry, A. E. F. 

Lupe Ork, Fireman Ist Class, U. S. S. Utah 
and C. L. Kimsey, Fireman Ist Class. . 

EArt Kety, formerly of Co. “G,” 165th In. 
fantry, 42d Division. 

RALPH WALDO HENDERSON, ex-seaman; Wi. 
FRED ANDREWS, ex-BM 2d C., U.S. N. R. F.; Don. 
ALD OLIVER WEBER, ex-cox, U.S. N.R. F.; James 
JosePpH McDoNALp, Jr., ex-SBM, U. S. N.:; 
WALTER CHARLES MCCONNELL, ex-CGM, U.S. N, 
all of whom served aboard the U. S. S. Craster 
ene war. Also WILLIAM NorMAN, Ph.M, 

RayMonpD EysaNk, formerly with Field Hos. 
pital No. 21, 4th Sanitary Train, A. E. F. 

SAMUEL Ep. WADDELL, former pvt. Bat. “C,” 
115th F. A. Last address, Spiro, Oklahoma. 

Comrades of former Pvt. LEoNHARD J. Zog6, 
Company “I,” 317th Infantry, 80th Division. 

Bert CHAPMAN, former Mess Sergt., Co. “B,” 

MILLER, former 


346th M. G. Batt. 

HENRY THWEATTE Sergt. 
Major, 10th Engineers (Forestry). 

JosePH HOo.cer, former pvt. Ist Class, Batt 
“C,”" 136th Field Artillery. 

Jack BERMAN, former Commander Co. 2%, 
12th Regt., U. S. N. R. F., Camp Paul Jone, 
U._S. Naval Training Station, Great Lakes, I 

Following former members Supply Company 
32d Field Artillery, Ordrance Detachment, Camp 
Meade, Md.: J. J. PHLITBERGER, SERGT. WaL 
TERS, SERGT. WHEELER, Corp. C. SISSION, Corp. 
W. A. TuRNER, pvt. M. T. Wurre, Harry Rows 
J. J. Miter, J. Gwpincs WEDDERMAN. ; 





OUTFIT REUNIONS 











136TH F. A.—Reunion at John Milet farm, 
Glendale, Ohio, June 21. Address H. J. Tay- 
lor, 148 Lexington Ave., Columbus, O., or Rev. 
Father G’Connor, St. Vincent Church, Liston 


St., Cincinnati, O. 
Base_ Hospirat No. 64—Reunion in Toledo, 
Ohio, Labor Day, Sept. 1. Address C. H. 


Speck, Morris Plan Bank, Toledo, O. 


Announcements for this column must be re 
ceived three weeks in advance of the events with 
which they are concerned. 





LEGION RADIO 











Brief announcements of radio programs to be 
broadcast by Legion departments or posts will be 
published in this column. Notices should be sent 
to the Weekly at least four weeks in advance of 
the date of broadcasting. 


WSAI, Cincinnati, Ohio (309 
meters). Concert by Americzn Legion Hodown 
Band of Cameron Ellis Post, Winchester, 
Ohio. Saturday night, June 28. 


Station 





LEGION LIBRARY 











Book Service 


History of tHe U. S. S. Harrissurc. By R. 
B. Holt. A detailed history of the Harrisburg 
which served during the Spanish-American War 
as an auxiliary cruiser and later as a transport 
in the World War. A chapter is devoted to each 
of the ten voyages made between May, 1918, and 
August, 1919. Many illustrations, including 
photographs, double-page group pictures of off- 
cers and crew, full-page sketches and cartoons. 
Complete roster of crew. 159 pages. Special 
price: $1.50. 

History oF THE First Division tN THE Wort 
War. Official. Set of twelve 1:20,000 opers 
tions maps in separate container. Price: $5. 

PicrortaL RECoRD OF THE 27TH Division. Over 
$00 official photographs. 8 x 10 inches. 24 
pages. Price: $2.75. 


Prices listed are net and include packing and 
mailing charges. Send order with remittance t 
the Legion Library, 62? West 43rd Street, New 
York City. 
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Bursts 


and Duds 


Payment is made for material for this department. Unavailable manuscript returned only when 
Address 627 West 43d 8t., New York City 


sccompanied by stamped envelope 


Woman’s Way 
“Tomorrow's my birthday,” 
She cooed to Marie, 
“So I shall be taking 
A day off, you see,” 


“You'll take a day off?” 
Marie had to sneer, 





Unrewarded Perseverance 


“Are you trying to be impudent?” 
fiercely demanded an indignant old 
gentleman of a group of urchins on 
the street. 

“Tryin’ to be?” disgustedly gasped 
a voice. “Ain’t we succeeded yet?” 


Lost Opportunity 

Fair Young Thing: “Do you 
really think, bishop, that times to- 
day are as bad as in Rome before 
the decline ?” 

Bishop: “Almost, without doubt, 
but not quite.” 

F. Y. T.: “Oh, why didn’t I spe- 
cialize in Roman history in school?” 


Considerate 


Cy: “What d’ye think of the 
city ?” 
Hy: “Wa-all, better not say. 


There’s a heap o’ folks livin’ there, 
an’ I don’t want to hurt their feel+ 


tn HF 


ins, 


Famous P.S.’s 
Shall send check tomorrow. 
Package just arrived. 
Remember me to everybody. 
Do you miss me? 
Willie’s cold is better. 
I love you. 
Never darken our threshold again. 
Don’t forget to feed the goldfish. 








“I thought that you always 
Took off a whole year.” 
E. D. K. 


Yum-Yum 
I like the chicken drumsticks best; 
They fill my every need. 
I often wish a hen could be 
Built like a centipede. 


Not So Dumb 


sweetie’s not so handsome, 

Nor is he very wise; 

The reason why I like him is 
He never wears wash ties. 


Some Kick 
A draft of Missouri mules had 
just arrived at the corral, and one 
new buck private made the common 
but sad mistake of approaching too 





near to the business end of one of 
them. His comrades caught him 
on the rebound, placed him on a 
stretcher and started him for the 


hospital. 

On the way the invalid regained 
consciousness, gazed at the blue sky 
overhead, experienced the swaying 
motion as he was being carried 
along, and shakily lowered his hands 
over the sides, only to feel space. 

“My gosh!” he groaned. “I ain’t 
even hit the ground yet!” 


Could Make It 








Sound Advice 


First Burglar: “Well, when I 

didn’t feel any better, I went to a 

doctor.” 
Second do: “What did he say?” 
“Advised me to take things more easily.” 


Adjectives Needed 
Rustic: “So 
farmer?” 
Newcomer: “That’s what I call my- 
If.” 


you’re a gentleman 


“Well, you'd better be enlarging your 
vocabulary.” 


Quelle Guerre! 

She was applying for a pension. 

“And pray, madam,” asked the examiner, 
“why do yeu think yourself entitled to a 
pension ?” 

“My husband and I fought all through 
the war,” was the reply. 


The Reasonable Doubt 


Mrs. Nerveley: “Hear that burglar 
downstairs ?” 

Mr. Nerveley: ‘Nonsense! That’s just 
the cat.” 


“Well, go down and make sure.” 
“Not on your life! I’m not that sure!” 


Contempt of Court, By Heck! 


Justice of the Peace of Hicksville: “Yer 
accused o’ speedin’. Guilty or not guilty?” 


Motorist: “Not guilty.” 
P.: “Now, be keerful, young feller! 


Do I understand ye to be callin’ our dep- 
Pity sheriff a liar?” 


The Pest 


“What was the shooting last night?” 
asked the stranger in Holster, Arizona. 

Oh, the boys got rid of a liquor nui- 
tance,” replied Black Powder Pete. 

= ootlegger, eh?” 

Naw. Nosey sheriff.” 


Swinging the Jury 


Jack: “So she won her divorce?” 
Jill: “Yes. Her new clothes came just 
in time.” 


Mrs. Hen: “One ticket, please.” 


Barks From a Pup Tent 


Nowadays we hear a lot of people talk- 
ing about Pung Chow. And a few years 
ago a lot of fellows were talking about 
punk chow. 

Many are called, but 
the wrong number. 

A fellow’s spirits are lowest 
bankroll is in the same condition. 

Early to bed, early to rise, and you're 
no radio fan. 

The public migh* be more interested in a 
Bok Beer Plan. 

If Mah Jong is the game of the One 
Hundred Intelligences, then lots of people 
are flattering themselves. 

The old-fashioned folks say: 
fore you leap.” And in this Year of the 
Extra Day, the wise girls are saying: 
“Look him up in Bradstreet before you 
Leap.” 

Mention of liberalizing the prohibition 
law is always greeted by the drys with light 
wines and sneers. 


quite often it is 


when his 


“Look be- 


—Bill Netch. 
Habit 
Voice from Nearby 
that chicken coop?” 
Snowball Johnsing (a veteran): “Friend!” 


House: “Who's in 





RDERS for the June 6th issue of 

the Weekly, containing a detailed 
explanation of the Adjusted Compen- 
sation Act, are pouring in at a rapid 
rate, proof that posts and individual 
ex-service men realize the value of hav- 
ing on hand all the details of what, 
when and how to do it, as well as a 
history of the big fight. Copies of the 
June 6th issue may still be obtained in 
lots of forty or more at five cents 
each, but after June 25th the price will 
be ten cents each, regardless of quan- 
tity. Here’s a chance for posts to do 
some missionary work among eligible 
non-members. Address The American 
Legion Weekly, 627 West 43d Street, 
New York City. 











A colored citizen who had been 
unwisely exploring foreign chicken 
coops heard that the sheriff was 
aiming in his direction. Hascily he 

sought the railroad station and asked the 
agent to give him a ticket to the end of the 
line on the fastest train. 

“Our fastest train left just ten minutes 
ago,” replied the agent. 

“Well,” gasped the would-be tourist, “jes’ 
gimme de ticket an’ p’int out de track!” 


Beneficial 
M. D.: “I advised you to 
Has it done you any good?” 
Victim: “It sure has. I bought a cask 
of the hard kind and a week ago I could 
hardly move it. Now, however, I can lift 
it quite easily.” 


drink cider. 


Buddies 
“Lady,” implored the disreputable-look- 
ing tramp, “I haven’t had enough food this 
week to keep a cootie alive.” 


“Well,” she snapped, “let ’em starve!” 
A Mere Tiff 
Razz: “So your courting of Miss Pippin 


isn’t progressing in a satisfactory manner? 
Have you had a lovers’ quarrel yet?” 

Bury: “We started to, but the police 
interfered.” 


Plastered 

“Bill his 

Wagon.’ 
“How’s that?” 

“Because he’s got a mortgage on it.” 


calls flivver ‘The 


” 


Covered 


By Way of Contrast 
This isn’t a gem of humor, 
Nor of wit a sparkling flood, 
But this page has so many daw-gone bursts 
There ought to be room for one dud. 
—E. K. M. 
A Fare Bargain 
Mrs. Kriss: “What is it, Willie?” 
Willie: “When we ride in the cars to- 
day, if I tell the conductor that I am under 


twelve, can I be old enough to go to the 
movies alone after supper?” 
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National 
Masclarers SS 


I 
218 re Wee dias i N 
New York City, N.Y. 


Please send me for 10 \ 

days’ trial, your collec- 

tion of 16 very latest songs, 

fox trots,and waltzes on eight 

double-face ten-inch records, 

guaranteed equal to any records 

made. I will pay the postman only \ 

$2 98 plus delivery charges on aris ral. 
rebase. b 
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(Outside U. S. 75 cash with order 
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Waltzes 
for only 


Eight Full Size 10-Inch Double-Face Records! 


Every one of these new “National” dances and songs is a tre- 
mendous hit—and every one will be popular all summer. This 
set includes, “What'll I Do,” the biggest waltz hit since “Three 
O'Clock in the Morning,” swept the country.- Also “Lime- 
house Blues,” the wonderful new fox trot, and look at the list! 
Here are the irresistible tunes that all Broadway is dancing to 
right now. Everybody is singing and whistling them. 


And you can now have the entire collection of 16—superbly 
played by splendid orchestras, and sung by accomplished artists 

ALL for the astoundingly low price of énly $2.98. A sensa- 
tional bargain. Every record brand new and guaranteed quality. 
Get them now and make your whole summer lively! 


SEND NO MONEY 
10 Days’ Trial 


Dance to these wonderful records in your own home for 10 
days. See how smooth and durable they are. You will marvel 
that we can do it for this low price! Here is the 

answer. We manufacture in sels only, in enormous 

quantities and sell direct to phonograph owners! 

You get the benefit. 


Send no money now—just the coupon or letter 
When the records are received, pay the postman $2.98 
plus the few cents for delivery charges, then TRY this 
wonderful new set of popular Songs and Dances. If 
not delighted, return the set within 10 days and every 
penny will be refunded AT ONCE. We guarantee 
SAFE DELIVERY. Mail coupon NOW. This set 
will not be advertised again in The American Legion. 


NATIONAL MUSIC LOVERS, Inc. 


Dept. 336, 218 West 40th Street, New York 














